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Trends and Events 


Edited by Dorrance S. White 
A SUPERMAN PERIODICAL 


WueNnever I peruse “The Latin Leaflet,’’* 
which sets forth the acta of Texas high schools, I 
feel like exclaiming, “‘No wonder Texas excels in 
fruit, cattle, and football teams!’ For the same 
energy and resourcefulness that characterizes 
fruit-growing, cattle-raising, and making touch- 
downs in that state is carried over into high 
school Latin activities and into a periodical that 
reports classical affairs, conferences, contests, re- 
views of books suitable for use in high schools, 
and (as in the Dec. 1, 1950 issue) a 3}-page parade 
of Latin enrollments, by years, in Texas high 
schools. This editor has eulogized “The Latin 
Leaflet” before. He takes off his hat again to it, 
and incidentally to Dorothy Thompson, the 
columnist, whose “Keep Latin” plea for the 
retention of small Latin classes is a letter in this 
issue well worth reading. 


LIVELY CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 


CJ reapers are always interested in language 
conferences. The month of October was pro- 
lific in both combined language and classical 
language programs. At the UNIVERSITY OF 
BUFFALO were staged three panel discussions 
within the space of three hours: ‘Teacher 
Training and Student Progress,” ‘Language 
Apathy and Doom,” and “Teacher Training and 
Certification.” 

At HEIDELBERG COLLEGE occurred the 
annual Ohio classical conference. We should like 
to have heard all papers, but particularly Kenneth 
M. Abbot’s “The Importance of Greek for a 
‘Life of Reason,” Pauline Burton’s “The Latin 
Teacher as College Counselor,” the Colloquium, 
“What Doth Latin Require of Thee?,” and 
John B. Titchener’s presidential address, ‘*Per- 
sius on Horace.’ The Hilderscheim Vase was 
awarded for the year 1950 to Miss Dorothy 
Seeger of Youngstown in recognition of her long 
and devoted leadership in Latin teaching. Other 
states might take note that the classical affairs 
of Ohio are in the hands of county representa- 
tives, one and sometimes two for each of the 88 
counties of the state. Prof. Paul R. Murphy of 
Ohio University is president for the year 1951- 
1952. 

*Published by the University of Texas; edited by 
Prof.O. W. Reinmuth et al.; sells for 10¢. 


Referring to the WESTERN MASSACHU- 
SETTS SECTION OF C.A.N.E. held at Lake- 
ville, with its program of forenoon and afternoon 
sessions only, editor Murley wrote: “I am at- 
tracted to the cozy New England affairs. The 
colleges are near enough to one another so that 
teachers can go in cars for one day. They don't 
have to mortgage their homes to meet the ex- 
pense of a three-day convention across several 
states or arrange for a lot of dismissed classes.” 

But don’t get the idea that a one-day program 
is necessarily superficial. We should like to have 
been present at the CONNECTICUT SEC- 
TION OF C.A.N_E. held at Lakeville and heard 
the panel discussion, “How Can We Make Latin 
Live in Connecticut?,” and the paper, “The 
Dullest Book of the Aeneid.” We suspect that 
the latter was ironic. We have never found a 
book of the Aeneid dull. Dull Latin teachers? 
Dull students? Yes. Dull Publius Vergilius Maro? 
Never! 


LATIN CLUB AND DEPARTMENT 
PAPERS 


A LIVELY LITTLE LATIN CLUB paper is the 


CUMERA (a chest for grain) of the Henderson 
(Texas) High School. It takes for granted that 


every reader knows it is located in Texas, even 
though not so stated. However, that well-known 
Texas-brand enthusiasm that pervades the paper 
makes the location unmistakable. Moreover, the 
purchase of a brand new radio-phonograph for 
playing Latin pronunciation recordings and a 
typewriter for cutting stencils for future issues 
of CUMERA show that the Henderson High 
School Latin Club means business. 

A more mature departmental periodical, the 
Boston College Classical Bulletin, new to this 
editor, commends itself to us with its forty-four 
well-printed pages. We especially enjoyed Mur- 
ray §. Paull’s Greek Drama and Modern Opera 
and Joseph McLellan’s Anacreontic translations. 


LATIN FILMS 


TEACHERS INTERESTED in Latin films for Latin 
Clubs or for general assembly programs may 
write Film Classic Exchange, 1645 North LaBrea 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif., or 11 E. Main St., 
Fredonia, N. Y. At the risk of dating himself, the 
editor will reveal that he saw several of these 
silent films when they first appeared and became 
quite engrossed; and, although the machine stuck 
just as Spartacus mounted the parapet, that 
doughty warrior struck a fine pose and was re- 
leased a few seconds later to the great relief of 
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the youthful audience. Thirteen silent films and 
twenty-five sound films make up the list. 

A new filmstrip, IMPERIAL ROME—ITS 
LIFE AND GRANDEUR, with Latin text cap- 
tions is now obtainable from the Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau of Wayne Uni- 
yersity, Detroit. This filmstrip, produced for use 
in beginning Latin classes, makes use of art work 
with text captions in Latin to present various 
phases of life in ancient Rome. See also Walker's 
ad on the back cover of our February number. 


A COMPETITIVE LATIN CONTEST 


SisreR Mary Gonzaca, R.S.M., reports a 
competitive Latin contest held for the high 


schools of Eastern New York State. Her excellent 
account deserves a page. We shall have to be 
content with her closing paragraph: 

All of the eoemeene showed amazing enthusiasm, 
purposefulness, direction. Many revealed in their 
papers no mean command of language, precision in word 
usage, power to turn phrases, appreciation of sentence 
structure. The eductive (sic) power of the universal 
Latin language was not more realized in the winning 
paper of a Czechoslovakian girl who had travelled over 
and had studied in exclusive English 

> accurate translation of a boy whose 
Contests are 


most of Europe 
schools than in the 
library did not exceed twenty volumes. 
revealing. Let’s have more of them! 


QUEM AD FINEM DOCES? 

THERE USED TO BE a song in my college days, 
“T don’t know where I’m going but I’m jolly well 
on my way.” Or something like that. The direc- 
tion, at least, was forward. Then there was a 
half-wit, who frequented the University of 
Michigan campus in the 20’s, who used to amuse 
the heckling students with, “If you don’t go 
‘way from a place, you can’t come back.” This 
old fellow looked backward. 

Which reminds me, most seriously, that the 
pertinent question still before us is, Whither is 
the trend in our Latin teaching? What is forward 
in our work? What percentage of us are in 
unanimity as to the goal toward which we are 
directing our work? Just what are we trying to 
get accomplished? Are we mainly concerned in 
increasing the enrollment in our he asses through 
popularizing activities, or are we like Alice in 
Through the Looking-Glass, running like every- 
thing (against administrative objections) in order 
to stay where we are? 

The advent of the movies once presented our 
greatest obstacle. Our pupils would not stay 
home and study. Then came the radio, an even 
greater menace to home-study, because grown- 
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ups would demand t own amusement, and 
the ear, as well as the eye, became absorbed in 
entertainment. And now that pest of pests for 
the Latin teacher, television,—sound and vision 
together in the home. 

Well, I suspect that the average large city 
Latin teacher finds the going rough. Dame Rumor 
reports that many teachers are compelled to be 
content with what can be learned in the class. 
room alone. And unless the teaching process 
shall afford too violent a contrast to the succulent 
television entertainment, the unwary and un 
resourceful Latin teacher will succumb to this 
latest blandishment of our civilization, call teach 
by entertainment a trend, and let it go at that. 

This editor thanks his lucky stars that his 
early teaching was done when home:study had 
not gone out-of-date; when only the dancehall 
and athletic field were the chief distractions; when 
adolescent sex-life was not one of the main topics 
openly discussed; when the glory of passing col- 
lege entrance examinations, questionable objective 
though that might be, spurred students on to do 
their best. But, carissime lector, we must come 
to an agreement as to what constitutes the best, 
the most attainable, and the least disagreeably 
striven-for goal. Where is that astute individual 
who will come up with the answer? For it is 
just as important that we have the answer as it 
is to that which constitutes the 
answer. 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


EpUCATORS HAVE ALWAYS been guilty of 
putting the cart before the horse. In John Ward's 
12-page Preface to Lily’s ““A Short Introduction 
of Grammar, Generally to be used: Compiled and 
Set Forth for the bringing up of all those that 
intend to attain to the Knowledge of the Latin 
Tongue,” published in London in 1759, school- 
master Ward scores the old hysteron-proteron 
process in the 1510 edition of Dr. John Colet, 
dedicated to William Lily: 

But there has been no objection 
made or with greater plausibility than against the Latin 
syntax: by which children have been usually put upon 
learning the construction of language they were un 
acquainted with from rules given them in that very 
language. 


heir 


reach goal 


more commonly 


For 440 years, then, we have been striving for 
greater and greater simplification in our Latin 
and English grammatical rules. And yet, some 
Latin teachers say, we continue to put the cart 
before the horse, in that we try to get students to 
comprehend Latin grammatical principles before 
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TRENDS AND EVENTS 


they understand similar English principles. The 
dance-hall, movie, radio, television, and now in- 
adequately-taught English grammar. Just whose 
head should be examined? 

D.S.W. 





LATIN WEEK IN ILLINOIS 
Lillian R. Hadley 


I recall the temerity with which I undertook 
the frst Latin Week Celebration in 1947. The 
Illinois Ciassical Conference met in Chicago that 
February. Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson of the Art 
Institute generously offered to give a $150 lecture 
gratis on Saturday for the Latin teachers. I was 
so impressed with this beautiful, interesting lec- 
ture that I wished every Latin student at Stein- 
metz High School could enjoy it. But why 
shouldn't all Latin pupils of Chicago and suburbs 
do so? Principal Fitzgerald of Steinmetz en- 
couraged me to undertake this venture. I worked 
out a tour of the Planetarium, Natural History 
Museum, Art Institute. Teachers and students 
responded with enthusiasm. Mr. Wagner Schle- 
singer lectured on “Greek Myths and the Con- 
stellations” that year at the Planetarium, the 
following year on “The Roman Calendar.” Dr. 
Watson alternates his lectures for us: ““The Con- 
tribution of Greece to the World” and “The 
Contribution of Rome to the World.” 

In 1948 we had two tours (over 1000 students) 
to these three places. There were added: the 
Museum of Science and Industry, the Elks War 
Memorial, the Milles “Fountain of Tritons” in 
the Institute courtyard, the Milles “Fountain of 
Diana” in the Diana Court Building, the John 
Storr “Statue of Ceres” on the Board of Trade 
Building. ““Res Gestae” at Toronto published a 
special LATIN WEEK issue, which we sold in 
Chicago and suburbs. 

In 1949 we added the beautiful Della Strada 
Chapel of Loyola University. Fr. James Mertz, 
who has addressed us repeatedly at the Art In- 
stitute, was an ideal host to the Latin groups 
visiting the chapel in 1949 and 1950. 

In 1950 a tour to the University of Illinois and 
two to Washington University were added. The 
Wulfing Collection of Coins at the latter is the 
largest and best college collection in the country. 
The Chicago Natural History Museum has the 
largest collection of reproductions of bronzes 
from Pompeii, housed in the National Museum 
in Naples. The same year Latin trophies and 
medals were added. Why should the cases be 
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filled with those for athletics, music, public 
speaking only? In LATIN WEEK a Nike is 
awarded to the school having the largest number 
on each tour. On this trophy is engraved the 
name of the winning school’s highest ranking 
pupil in an examination held the day of the tour. 
There are also a large Discobolus trophy, a gold 
Discobolus medal and a silver Discobolus medal 
for the three students ranking highest in scholar- 
ship in three participating schools. Dr. Fitz- 
gerald presented trophies and medals at the Art 
Institute, where Latin Week Bulletins are on sale. 
Sadie Katano, Steinmetz Latin student, has made 
drawings for the current Steinmetz and other ex- 
hibits there. 

Dr. Francis D. Lazenby, in charge of the grad- 
ing, presented trophy and medals at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is again to be the lecturer 
there, ideal for high school students, talking at 
their level but giving much information in an 
interesting manner. Mary Sharp and the Fair- 
bury High School presented two plays there last 
year while the grading was being done. 

For the St. Louis tour this year, Isabelle 
Schwerdtmann (a native of St. Louis now teach- 
ing at Alton) will assist on the tour and be in 
charge of grading. Professors DeLacy and My- 
lonas—as last year Dr. Duncan—will be the 
lecturers at Washington University. Last year 
Ellen Machin of Alton was in charge. 

At a Steinmetz assembly, Principal Fitzgerald 
presented the silver medal to Thomas Prusinsky, 
and Dean Mary Braginton of Rockford College, 
past-president of CAMWS, the trophy to 
Jeanine Svec. Dr. Braginton’s address on the 
“Value of Latin” was well received by the whole 
student body. Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, principal 
of the Faulkner School for Girls for forty-one 
years and having completed at eighty-four her 
sixty-fifth year of teaching Latin, spoke on “A 
Classical Education” and received proper recog- 
nition. 

Under the direction of Mary Keefe, students 
made replicas of all the Classical writers men- 
tioned in the 1950 Latin Week Bulletin. A fresh- 
man, Jane Leineweber, made clay busts of some: 
Plato, Sophocles, Euripides, Cicero, Sappho, 
Aspasia. These, with posters, were taken to the 
Urbana State meeting, CAMWS at Cleveland, 
the Art Institute during LATIN WEEK. Coun- 
sel and assistance has come from Mrs. Gertrude 
Crane, head of languages at Steinmetz, and from 
Principal Fitzgerald and Superintendent Hunt of 
the Chicago schools—both of whom belong to 
the Chicago Classical Club. 
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Many Illinois teachers, of whose work I cannot 
speak as fully as of my own, have made fine con 
tributions to LATIN WEEK. The following 
brief notices will hardly do them justice. Mrs. 
Eva Hogle of Foreman H.S. and Mrs. Florence 
Skidmore of Harrison Technical H.S. did good 
work on posters; Willa Shea of Farragut HLS. 
taught several Latin songs in four parts; Mary 
Hunt of Marshall showed slides on Greece and 
Rome; Mrs. Ruth Osborne of Hinsdale spon- 
sored a Roman banquet; Margaret Phelan of 
Proviso prepared her students in Greek sculpture 
for the Art Institute tour. Miss Phelan reports 
the favorable impression made on a man from 
Rhode Island, by the large number of Latin pupils 
at the Art Institute, the Latin Week Ribbons 
worn there, the exhibits, the Latin Week Bulletin. 

Susan Greer of Sandwich had many LATIN 


WEEK projects: freshmen made _ notebooks, 


dressed dolls, etc.; sophomores made a model of 


Caesar’s bridge, a catapult, notebooks on Caesar’s 
army; the Vergil class illustrated the Aeneid. 
Former Latin students were guests at a Roman 
banquet; features of Roman education were pre 
sented there, and Mrs. Hadley showed slides on 
Greek and Roman art and architecture. A home 
coming float representing gladiators battling in 
the arena, toured the streets. There was a Roman 
style show. Miss Greer has carried her enthusi- 
asm for the celebration to her present position 
at Galesburg. 

Mary Jeanette Munce of Bloomington makes 
each year interesting folders, place-cards, book- 
marks, and posters that advertise Latin. Last 
year two home-rooms came each day, looked at 
the exhibit, heard short talks about Latin and 
the Latin club and program, learned a few simple 
sentences in Latin, were given attractive book- 
marks listing some of the things Latin does for us. 

Patricia Funk of Marquette H.S., Alton, made 
an exhibit including Roman funeral masks, a 
Roman family of dolls, a doll representing Iris, 
valentines, soap carvings, posters, Latin picture- 
books, a wooden plaque of the “Ursuline coat of 
arms,” a miniature wood-carving portraying the 
funeral games of the fifth Aeneid. Three humor- 
ous plays, a broadcast “Greeks vs. Romans,” and 
a Latin song medley were presented to students 
and the public in two performances. This school 
won first place and the trophy on the St. Louis 
tour. 


Doris “aylor of Rockford college brought 
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Latin and Ancient History students to the Chi 
cago celebration lectures and the Oriental Insti- 
tute. Students of Rosary College, River Forest, 
enjoyed Euripides’ Trojan Women, presented by 
its dramatic club. Sr. Melchior, who was on the 
program of CAMWS at Cleveland, aided at the 
Art Institute program. Enthusiastic and progres: 
sive Latin teachers are selling Latin in Illinois. 
The LATIN WEEK celebrations help publicize 
Latin. Are you a good salesman of Latin in your 
community? 


(As to Cuts See Editorial) 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

At the Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of New England, held 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., March 
30 and 31, 1951, the following were elected 
ofhcers for 1951-52: President, Miss Frances 
T. Nejako of the Middletown High School, 
Middletown, Conn.; Vice-President, Profes- 
sor Thomas Means of Bowdoin College; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Representative on the 
Council of the American Classical League, 
Professor F. Stuart Crawford of Boston 
University; additional members of the Execu 
tive Committee, Professor Eunice Work of 
Wheaton College, Mr. Francis L. Jones of 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass., 
Miss Mildred I. Goudy of the Crosby High 
School, Waterbury, Conn., and Dr. Allan $. 
Hoey of the Hotchkiss School. 

It was announced that the Association's 
annual scholarship of $200 for study at the 
Summer Session of the School of Classical 
Studies of the American Academy in Rome 
had been awarded for to Mr. Van 
Courtlandt Elliott of the Roxbury Latin 
School, West Roxbury, Mass., with Dr. 
Mathilda A. Koehler of the Stamford High 
School, Stamford, Conn., as Alternate. 

It was voted to accept the cordial invita 
tion of Phillips Exeter Academy to hold the 
next Annual Meeting there on March 21-22, 


1952. 
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Hector’s Successor in the Aeneid 
John William Spaeth, Jr. 


Dean Spaeth of Wesleyan University presents an arresting reversal of Homeric roles often 
assigned to Aeneas and Turnus. Aeneas is not the Roman Achilles, but a more fortunate 
Hector. To be sure, he is an invader rather than a defender; and his partings with Creusa 
and Dido respectively leave something to be desired as compared with Iliad 6. Still, the data 
which the author has gathered are well worth considering. 





HAT Vircit BORROWED FREELY from 

Homer in the composition of the Aeneid 
isa familiar fact in literary history and needs 
no further recounting. However much the 
Roman poet may have learned or borrowed 
from other predecessors in epic, Roman as 
well as Greek, it is to the author, or authors, 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey that he is most 
heavily indebted, directly or indirectly. In 
Virgil’s estimation, as another has said, the 
Homeric text had “something like scriptural 
authority.”! In general plan as well as in 
detail he freely appropriated material from 
the Homeric poems for reintegration in his 
own Roman epic. 

The purpose of this essay is to add a foot- 
note to this conspicuous aspect of Virgil's 
literary workmanship, partly by way of il- 
lustration, partly to suggest what may be a 
subtler form of relationship between the 
Greek epic and the Virgilian, and, in par- 
ticular, to indicate the intrinsic nature of 
the relationship which Virgil has established 
between Hector and Aeneas. It should be 
recognized, I believe, that while he has 


respected the Homeric tradition about these 
two heroes, he has gone beyond it to repre- 
sent Aeneas as the duly appointed and en- 
titled successor of Hector as leader of the 
Trojan cause, destined for a happier issue. 
By suggesting at several points in his epic 
narrative the deeper and more meaningful 
significance of the relationship between the 
two Trojan leaders and the contrast in their 
fortunes the Roman poet has made of the 
Aeneid a sequel to the Iliad in a fuller sense 
than is usually appreciated or acknowledged. 

It is important to recall that Virgil did 
not invent for his Roman readers the charac- 
ter of Aeneas. Whatever the degree of his 
indebtedness to other sources may have been, 
he found the basic elements of the story of 
Aeneas ready at hand in the Iliad. In this 
Homeric narrative the protagonist on the 
Trojan side is, of course, Hector, foremost 
among the many sons of Priam, noble leader 
of the Trojan forces, a brave warrior under 
the compulsion of a strong sense of duty, de- 
fender of his doomed city and of his family, 
a king’s son destined never to succeed to his 
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father’s throne. It is Hector who throughout 
the Iliad shares with Achilles the center of 
interest, and his very prominence tends to 
reduce in the eyes of the reader the stature of 
other Trojan warriors, including his kinsman 
Aeneas. Yet it should be noted that Aeneas, 
too, is an eminent figure in the Iliad, a dis- 
tinguished precursor of his later Virgilian 
self, and that much of what Virgil was later 
to make of him was already sketched in the 
Homeric tradition.2 Among Trojans on the 
battlefield he is second only to Hector in 
valor and warlike accomplishment. His ex- 
alted lineage he himself recounts to the scorn- 
ful Achilles, tracing it from Zeus through 
Dardanus, Erichthonius, Tros, Assaracus, 
and the rest of the younger branch of the 
royal house of Troy (20.213-241).’ No one 
more than Aeneas is favored by the gods of 
Homer, among them his immortal mother, 
who is wounded while protecting her son 
from threatening death at the hands of the 
warrior Diomedes, from whom he is finally 
rescued by Apollo himself (§.330-351). Later 
in the narrative it is Poseidon, divine enemy 
of the Trojan race though he be, who saves 
Aeneas from the fatal swerd of Achilles 
(20.318-329). These divine interventions 
were well merited, as all acknowledged, by 
Aeneas’ unfailing devotion to the gods 
(20. 298 f., 347), a conception of pietas that 
was later to be amplified by Virgil, to serve 


his higher purposes, into a fuller sense of 


devotion; yet already in Homer, as in Virgil, 
Aeneas is distinctly pietate insignis et armis. 
Furthermore, it is well known to one strand 
of the Homeric tradition that Aeneas alone 
among the Trojan princes has a kingly future 
before him, and that he, not Hector, is to 
survive the fall of Troy and to continue the 
Trojan line elsewhere. It is Poseidon among 
the immortal gods who explains this clearly, 
when Aeneas is in combat with the raging 
Achilles and stands sorely in need of divine 
deliverance: “...it is fated for him to 
escape, that the race of Dardanus may not 
perish without issue and be seen no more. 
. . . For long has the son of Cronos hated the 
race of Priam; and now truly shall the mighty 
Aeneas rule over the Trojans and his sons, 
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| } 
born 1n Gi 


sons that shall be Lys tO come’ 
(20.302-308). 


Notable in this Homeric tradition as jt 
appears in the Iliad is the frequent association 
of Aeneas with Hector, the king’s son who 
was destined never to reign. Upon these two 
champions together Homer has placed the 
heaviest burdens of war in defense of a losing 
cause. In the Catalogue of the Trojan forces 
at the end of Book 2 Hector is named first of 
the leaders (2.816-818), then Aeneas, “whom 
fair Aphrodite bore to Anchises amid the 
ridges of Ida” (2.819-823). By friend and 
foe alike Aeneas is ranked with Hector as 
foremost among the Trojans: “for in every 
undertaking,” says Helenus, Hector’s brother, 
“you two are best both in war and in coun 
(6.78-79).4 Even Ares recognizes this 
association in speaking of Aeneas as “a man 


et 
sel 


whom we honored even as goodly Hector” 
(5.467 f.). Both are heroes of high repute, 
comparable in worth, but unequal in their 
destinies. 

Such, in brief, is the substance of the tra- 
dition about Aeneas and Hector which Vir 
gil received from the Iliad and from which he 
was free to borrow. He has made use of it in 
his Roman epic more fully than is sometimes 
acknowledged. The plan and scope of the 
Aeneid being what they are, Hector fills but 
a minor role in its action, as far as direct 
mention is concerned: at the point at which 
the narrative begins, the fatal last night of 
Troy, Hector is dead. But his name and deeds 
are recalled in memory more than once as 
those of the bravest of Troy’s warriors. It is 
quite in character for Andromache in Book 3 
of the Aeneid (311 f., 343) and Iapyx in 
Book 12 (440) to link Hector and Aeneas to 
gether as models of manly virtue for young 
Ascanius. Even more definitely Homeric are 
the words of Diomedes in Book 11 (285-292) 
when speaking to Latinus’ envoys: 

Si duo praeterea tales Idaea tulisset 

terra viros, ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 

Dardanus, et versis lugeret Graecia fatis. 

Quidquid apud durae cessatum est moenia Troiae, 

Hectoris Aeneaeque manu victoria Graium 

haesit et in decimum vestigia rettulit annum. 

Ambo animis, ambo insignes praestantibus armis, 

hic pietate prior. 
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This states the case about Aeneas and Hector 
much as the Iliad presents it. But there are 
other allusions which, with a less definite 
connotation, seem to convey a deeper sig- 
nificance. That Virgil preserved and, with 
the aid of other sources, elaborated the 
Homeric tradition which foretold that Aeneas 
and his descendants would carry on the 
Trojan rule is evident. It can further be 
shown, I believe, that he deliberately in- 
tended to present the first of these rulers, 
Aeneas, as the entitled successor of the 
greater Hector of the Iliad, and that by doing 
so he meant to bring into sharper contrast 
the wholly different fortunes of the old Troy 
and the new. 

An instance that illustrates the point is 
the mention in Book 6 (166-170) of the 
trumpeter Misenus, the due burial of whose 
body, lying on the dry beach near Cumae, 
was one Necessary act to guarantee Aeneas’ 
entry into the world below: 

Hectoris hic magni fuerat comes, Hectora circum 

et lituo pugnas insignis obibat et hasta. 

Postquam illum vita victor spoliavit Achilles, 


Dardanio Aeneae sese fortissimus heros 
addiderat socium, non inferiora secutus. 


In other words, this follower of Hector had, 
when Hector was gone, quite properly trans- 
ferred his allegiance to Hector’s proper suc- 
cessor. So, too, had the companions of 
Mnestheus, captain of the Pristis in the boat- 
race of Book 5, whom Mnestheus exhorts as 
Hectorei socii (190). Servius, commenting on 
this passage, makes the suggestion that these 
were former companions of Hector now in 
Aeneas’ band. So, too, no doubt, were many 
others, who after Hector’s death recognized 
Aeneas as their appropriate leader.® It was 
with the same attitude and intent, perhaps, 
that Panthus, Apollo’s priest, came fran- 
tically to Aeneas’ house with his sacred pos- 
sessions as the flames began to redden the sky 
on that final night at Troy (2.318 ff.). A 
further intimation of this association in the 
poet’s mind of Aeneas and Hector may be 
seen in the words which accompany An- 
dromache’s gifts to young Ascanius in Epirus 
as she speeds him and his father on their way 
Wwestwa +d (3, 486-480): 


Accipe et haec, manuum tibi quae monimenta mearum 
sint, puer, et longum Andromachae testentur amorem, 
coniugis Hectoreae. Cape dona extrema tuorum, 

o mihi sola mei super Astyanactis imago. 


A more explicit and the most significant 
passage of the Aeneid for the revelation of 
Hector’s successor is contained in those mov- 
ing verses of Book 2 (268-297) in which 
Aeneas tells of his memorable dream during 
Troy's last night when the figure of Hector 
appeared to him and gave him words of 
counsel. There stood the Trojan leader be- 
fore his eyes, maestissimus Hector, mangled 
and bloody, and Aeneas, in consternation, 
sensed himself speaking and seemed to hear 
Hector’s reply: 

“Heu fuge, nate dea, teque his” ait “eripe flammis. 

Hostis habet muros, ruit alto a culmine Troia. 

Sat patriae Priamoque datum: si Pergama dextra 

defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 

Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia Penates: 

hos cape fatorum comites, his moenia quaere, 

magna pererrato statues quae denique ponto.” 

Sic ait, et manibus vittas Vestamque potentem 

aeternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. 

(2.289-297) 


This passage, as another has said, “is of the 
utmost significance in the organization of the 
story: 1t gives a supernatural sanction to 
Aeneas’ future action.”® It should be re- 
called that in Virgil’s epic Aeneas is guided 
on the way to his destined abode in Italy by 
cryptic, but ever clearer, instructions from a 
series of supernatural agencies—this ap- 
parition of Hector, the ghost of Creusa later 
the same night, the voice in Apollo’s temple 
at Delos, the apparition of the Penates at 
Crete, the harpy Celaeno, and, finally, the 
prophet Helenus, whose directions are most 
specific and detailed. It is important to note, 
however, that Hector is not merely one in 
this series of otherworldly counsellors, but 
the first, and that his urgent words are ac- 
companied and endorsed by the transmission 
to Aeneas of the most sacred symbols 
(vittas Vestamque potentem aeternumque . . . 
ignem). Here is not only divine prophecy of 
greatness to come but a regal commission, 
from Hector co Aeneas. In the light of this 
interpretation the reassuring and prophetic 
words «* jupiter to Venus (1.25'7-296) about 
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the long rule of Ascanius and his descendants 
at Alba Longa gather a fuller meaning: 


Hic iam ter centum totos regnabitur annos 
g 


gente sub Hectorea.... l. 272 f.) 


It is, perhaps, not too much to see in the 
epithet Hectorea something more significant 
and connotative than a mere literary orna- 
ment or convenience; for in this setting it 
implies an identification of Aeneas with 
Hector and thereby serves to link in the 
mind of the reader the contrasting fortunes 
of these two Trojan heroes whom the Iliad, 
too, had joined by natural ties. 

As Virgil approaches the climax of his 
story he emphasizes the vital bond of kinship 
between Hector and Aeneas in a quite dif- 
ferent way, though not with a different 
intent. Here, as often, he introduces con- 
trast. That in relating the final combat be- 
tween Aeneas and Turnus he had clearly in 
mind the epic struggle of Hector and Achilles 
in the Iliad has often been noted. The simi- 
larities as well as the differences in detail are 
manifest. The author of a recent brief essay 
on the epic is over-bold to assert that “Vergil 
modelled his hero Aeneas after Achilles and 
Odysseus” while “Turnus is modelled after 
Hector.”’? Nothing could be more erroneous. 
Though it is true that Aeneas dealt Turnus 
his death-blow when he caught sight of the 
belt of young Pallas, whom Turnus had 
cruelly slain and despoiled, much as Hector 
had died at Achilles’ hands for having killed 
Patroclus and donned his armor, there are 
many more essential factors in the equation 
that make it abundantly clear that Virgil’s 
Hector is Aeneas, and his Achilles the im- 
pulsive Turnus. This fact is too evident and 
has been too often remarked to require fur- 
ther discussion here. But what should be 
noted is the wholly different outcomes, and 
the consequences, of these two contests, the 
Homeric and the Virgilian. The differences 
are not unintentional or without meaning. 
Homer’s Hector, Troy's valiant leader and 
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defender, dies at the hands of his relentles 
opponent, and with his death Troy is doome 
and the royal line of Priam is ended. Virgil's 
Aeneas, who is Hector’s successor in the 
Aeneid, triumphs over his violent Achilles, 
Turnus, and the way is clear thenceforth to 
the establishment of that new Troy which 
had been foreshadowed in the Homeric tradi- 
tion but never more ringingly prophesied 
than by Virgil. Tantae molis erat Romanam 


a 


a. 


, 


condere gentem. 

Homer’s Troy had fallen after Hector’s 
death. But Hector’s more divinely favored 
successor in the Aeneid was to redeem this 
fallen, but not lost, cause by his triumph over 
the Italian Turnus, a later Achilles in another 
land: alius Latio iam partus Achilles, natus 
et ipse dea (Aen. 6.89 f.). Astyanax, Hector’s 
only son, was hurled to his death from the 
walls of Troy by his Greek captors (Ovid, 
Met. 13.415); Ascanius (Iulus) was to be the 
founder of Alba Longa, Rome's antecedent, 
and was to give his name to the Julian gens. 
Here is the contrast, and the moral: defeat 
and victory, death and life, the end and the 
beginning. “Ilion falling, Rome arising”’: that 
is what Virgil would have us see. This re- 
versal of a personal fortune, with all its 
national and historical implications, is poeti- 
cally justified, as well as poetically narrated, 
by Virgil. 

Notes 


1R. §. Conway, “Vergil as a Student of Homer,” 
Martin Classical Lectures 1 (1931), 152. 

2 Cf. C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad 
(Oxford, 1930), 208 f.; Thelma B. DeGraff, Naevian 
Studies (Geneva, N. Y., 1931), 1-4. 

3 The references included in the text of this paragraph 
and the following are to the Iliad. 

4Cf. Il. 17.513, 753 f. The Homeric epithet com- 
monly applied to Aeneas in the Iliad is BovAnépos), 
‘counsellor’: cf. 5.180, 13.463, 17.485. 

5 Cf. DeGraff (note 2 above) 2, note 8. 

6H. W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil's Art 
(Chicago, 1927), 314. 

7 Max Oppenheimer, Jr., “The Treatment of the 
Anti-Hero in the Literary Epic,” Mod. Lang. Forum 


33 (1948), 3. 
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Beer: A Sober Account 


Clarence A. Forbes 


A mere jeu de spree on the part of the Ohio State professor, NOT his presidential address, 
CAMWS. For the Memphis occasion he presented, if not a palinode, something austere of 
the most immaculate propriety. In other moods, he has written of the burning of heretical 





Y A LITTLE LEGERDEMAIN in programming, 
B this paper was originally decanted in 
the highly appropriate city of Milwaukee, at 
the 1947 convention of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South. The 
teetotalitarian president of that year be- 
nignly blinked and connived. With a mag- 
nificently coéperative gesture one of Mil- 
waukee’s noted brewers carried out the 
writer's theme by inviting the convention- 
goers to inspect his brewery and partake of 
his golden-colored refreshments. Such lis- 
teners as were parched by the paper's aridity 
fled all the more eagerly to enjoy the brewer's 
ample hospitality. 

To a wifely hint that discussing beer in 
Milwaukee would be like carrying coals to 
Newcastle or contributing another owl to 
Athens, the author mildly demurred that he 
could not resist a subject which had been so 
long brewing in his mind. Besides, he said, as 
a confirmed hydropot* he felt singularly 
equipped to render an unbiased, academic, 
and sober account of the ancient history of 
beer. Versus lascivi, sed vita sicca. Those who 
drink only water, quoth Eubulus Comicus,! 
are ingenious; and fortified or deluded by that 
comforting thought the writer dared to essay 
the present task. 

In the Latin dictionary beer is the last 
word, but this paper does not presume to be 
the last word on beer. Zythum at the very 
end of the dictionary? is the Latin spelling of 
the commonest Greek word for beer, ¢i60s or, 
as the Greeks in Egypt wrote it, fives. But 
the oldest Greek word for beer, used from the 


z An undocumented statement, which will be duly 
referred to Prof. A. P. McKinlay, UCLA. {Ed.] 
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seventh to the fifth centuries by such writers 
as Archilochus, Sophocles, and Hellanicus, is 
Bpirov, from the IE root bhru, meaning 
“brew.” Still another word, but a rare one, is 
rivov; Aristotle, always an acute observer, 
remarks that, whereas those who tipple other 
intoxicants topple in any direction, the 
drinkers of zivoy always topple over back- 
wards.* The Romans, learning about beer 
mostly from their contacts with the Celts, 
adopted the Celtic words for beer: curmi, 
celia or caelia, and cerea or most commonly 
cervesia. 

It has been observed that the limits of the 
Graeco-Roman world approximated the limits 
of the vine-growing and _ olive-producing 
area. “Where it was too hot for the grapevine 
in the south or too cold in the north, or where 
olive oil was not among the daily necessities 
of life, there the Roman sway was non- 
existent or only transitory.”* Over the long 
reach of European history, beer has been 
fighting a slowly losing battle in competition 
with wine. Geographically the realm of beer 
and butter has been shrinking in favor of the 
expanding realm of wine and oil. Devotees of 
the grape have shaken their heads in pity 
over the bibbers of barley-brew; “the 
Egyptians use wine made out of barley,” says 
Herodotus sadly, “for they have no grape- 
vines in their country.””® It is to the outskirts 
or beyond the outskirts of the Mediterranean 
orbis terrarum that we must go in quest of 
ancient beer. 

Beer foams up over the horizon of Baby- 
lonian history perhaps about 2800 s.c. There 
were five grades: 1) black beer made from 
barley with no spelt or not over 20 per cent 
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spelt; 2) good black beer from husked spelt 
and baked spelt-loaves; 3) thick, heavy, red 
beer, also from spelt which was ground and 
malted; 4) high-grade beer from one-third 
spelt, two-thirds bread and malt; and 5) a 
favorite beer made from rye. Except for the 
last named variety, Babylonian beer was 
prized and priced according to the amount of 
spelt used in its manufacture.® The heavily 
nutritious content derived from wheat or rye 
gives force to the apophthegm attributed to 
Liebig: “Beer is liquid bread.” 

In Egypt, barley-beer had been a staple 
commodity time out of mind. No less a 
personage than the god Osiris introduce 
beer to Egypt, just as Bacchus introduced 
wine to Greece.’ The divine gift was esteemed 
by the Egyptians as a necessity for the living 
and equally a necessity for the parched 
throats of the dead. In the oldest surviving 
writings of Egypt, the inscriptions on the 
pyramids of Sakkara, about 3000 B.c., it is 
recorded that the dead, like the living, were 
face to face with the primal realities of 
hunger and thirst. To feed their hunger, they 
needed bread that would not dry up, and to 
quench their thirst, beer that would not turn 
sour.’ An Egyptian papyrus of about 1800 
B.c. reveals that 130 jars of beer were de- 
livered daily to the royal court at Thebes, 
and one day the queen received a personal 
delivery of five jars.’ Clearly the hot climate 
of Egypt was a natural ally of the beer-sellers. 
An authority on early Egyptian agriculture 
states that intoxication as a result of beer- 
drinking was a widespread evil.’ Dedi the 
Wise at the blessed age of 110 was still able 
in a day to toss off ten jars of beer while 
nibbling five hundred loaves of bread and a 
quarter of beef." It appears from a remark of 
Dio the Academic that beer had an elevating 
effect on the Egyptians; at least it made them 
“high.” Philopots, says Dio, were not con- 
fined to the richer classes; for beer was the 
poor man’s wine, able to cheer its drinkers 
to the point of singing and dancing.'? An- 
other Dio, he of the Golden Mouth, amus- 
ingly but disapprovingly portrays the beery 
excitement, shouts, and tumultuous behavior 
of the Alexandrian multitudes as they 
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swarmed to the stadium to see a Roman-style 
chariot-race.'? Drunken spectators in a sta- 
dium are not new in the twentieth century 
so there! That Egyptian beer was a potent 
potation is made graphically clear by the 
teacher named Ani in his 13th Maxim: “Do 
not get heated in the house where intoxicat- 
ing liquor 1s being drunk. Your legs will be- 
come paralyzed, and you will fall; no one will 
lend you a hand; your boon companions will 
drink and will leave, saying, "Go home, for 
you have drunk your fill.” You are needed for 
managing your own private affairs; and you 
will be found lying helplessly on the ground 
like a small child.”* The history of pleas for 
temperance seems to begin here, about 1200 
B.C. 

How early to date the Greek acquaintance 
with beer is problematical. Some interpreters 


of prehistory have an interesting line of rea- 
soning which argues that the Greeks knew 
beer before they ever became Greeks. As the 
Nordic invaders in the Vélkerwanderung 
poured down into the peninsula now called 
Hellas, they adopted the drink of the country 

‘-wine—and abandoned their familiar 
Northern drink of beer. The folk-memory, 
retaining some hazy recollections of a dear, 
dead past, ascribed its idealization of this 
past life to the gods. The theory says, then, 
that what the Homeric gods drank was what 
the fair-haired Nordics had actually drunk 
before becoming Greeks. Replacing the 
idealization by Euhemeristic rationalization, 
we deduce that the fabled nectar of the 
Olympians was beer. Whether the gods’ 
long-continued quafhng of this beery nectar 
was the true cause of the Gétterdémmerung, 
the theory doth not say. 

If the identification of nectar with a re: 
membered sweetness of beer is only a fanc’ 
ful hypothesis, we have in the word Bpirov 
something more tangible. This “brew” was 
known to Archilochus in the seventh cen 
tury as a barbarian drink, convivially guzzled 
by Thracians and Phrygians.'> Hecataeus cor’ 
roborated this for the Thracian tribe of 
Paeonians.'® Aeschylus, in his lost play about 
the Thracian Lycurgus, portrayed that wild 
fellow as swaggering about and drinking his 
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brew, in studied contempt of the wine-god, 
Dionysus.'7 A speaker in a lost play by 
Sophocles apparently described brew as a 
drink not even fit for pigs.'® Similar aversion 
to Egyptian beer was voiced in Aeschylus’ 
Suppliants by the king of the Argives to the 
herald of the Egyptians; the king angrily told 
the Egyptian representative that the men of 
Greece were manly without benefit of beer.!9 

It appears likely that large numbers of 
Greeks in the fifth century were well aware 
that the Egyptians were drinkers of beer. 
Herodotus as well as Aeschylus mentioned 
it, without assigning to it a definite name.?° 
Zythos as a name for Egyptian beer was un- 
known before the Hellenistic Age, and occurs 
first in the botanical writings of Theo- 
phrastus.”! 

From the time when Alexander brought 
Egypt under the rule of the Greeks, we begin 
to garner copious information, mostly from 
the papyri, about beer as a factor, or ferment, 
in social and economic life. There were 
breweries, such as the one in Philadelphia 
which contracted with the government to 
brew beer daily from twelve artabs (perhaps 
about 480 pounds) of barley.” The case of 
another brewery shows that liquor and 
religion were not at odds with each other. A 
pious citizen of the Delta, who had already 
endowed a shrine of Aphrodite with a string 
of shops, desired to add a brewery to the 
endowment, and ventured to request tax- 
exemption for a brewery devoted to such a 
holy cause. When the priests of Hellenistic 
Egypt thought of beer, they undoubtedly 
conjoined the ideas of profit and prosit. It 
appears that the temple of Soknopaios at 
Soknopaiou Nesos in the second century B.c. 
owned and perhaps contained within its 
precinct a taxable brewery; Wilcken ob- 
served that here was the ea-tiest known 
predecessor of the mediaeval monastic 
breweries.*4 The actual work of brewing did 
not appeal to the Greeks; the professional 
brewers were, as one gathers from their 
names, native Egyptians.®* Beer-selling was a 
well-recognized and separate occupation; thus 
in fourth-century Oxyrhynchus we find the 
beer-sellers banded together in a business 


guild.?* The sale of beer was a business open 
to the women of Roman Egypt; the fact is 
corroborated in a private letter of a thirsty 
youngster named Serenus to his father 
Apolinarius: “And I want you to know that 
every day I go to the lady beer-seller Sarapias, 
and she won't give me any.”? (Eheu! in ruins 
lay the serenity of Serenus.) Beer-shops are 
mentioned repeatedly in the voluminous 
records of Zenon’s estate and in other papyri, 
but there is no evidence that these shops were 
reached by a flight of stairs leading down.?8 

Beer was big business in Egypt, and in the 
Ptolemaic era its manufacture was controlled 
by a governmental monopoly. The beer-tax 
paid by the consumers or by the brewers was 
an important source of revenue to the state. 
In some cases the king owned the breweries 
outright, and leased them to brewers for an 
appropriate rental.?® Allusions to a per capita 
tax for beer are very numerous in the papyri; 
and the suggestion has been offered that this 
was exacted from each household according 
to the number of residents and their rated 
capacity for consumption.*® The home- 
brewing of beer was common in Roman 
Egypt, and the general tax on all consumers 
made sure that the government derived 
revenue even from cottage industry. 

Some of the Roman and later Greek writers 
refer to the drinking of beer by the tribes of 
the upper Balkan peninsula and points north. 
The Paeonians had their camum® and the 
Pannonians, as Dio Cassius knew from his 
sojourn among them as proconsul, used barley 
and millet for both food and drink.* Sabaia 
was the Pannonian word for beer, and 
at the siege of Chalcedon the emperor Valens, 
a native of Pannonia, was taunted by the 
wine-drinking Chalcedonians as Sabaiarius, 
“beer-guzzler." The first news of German 
beer is in Tacitus’ Germania (ch. 23); para- 
doxical as it seems to present-day observers, 
the Germans apparently learned about beer 
from their Gallic neighbors across the Rhine. 

In Spain, Britain, and particularly in Gaul, 
beer was a prized beverage. “The peoples of 
the West get drunk on a liquor made from 
soaked grain,’ quoth the Elder Pliny sternly; 
“nowhere in the world is there a dearth of 
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inebriety."*® The medical writer Dioscorides 
speaks of wheat-beer as a drink known in 
Britain and Spain.*® The name caelia is at- 
tributed to the Spanish wheat-beer by Florus, 
who asserts that the Numantines fortified 
themselves liberally with it before sallying 
forth to face Scipio in a life-or-death combat.*” 
Despite their warm climate, the Spaniards 
had learned how to keep beer for a long time 
and how to improve it by aging.** Amusing is 
Polybius’ account of an unnamed Iberian king 
whose palace imitated the luxury of the 
Homeric Phaeacians, but with one divergence 

in the middle of the palace were placed 
great bowls made of silver and gold, and filled 
with barley-beer.*® 

As for Gaul, Diodorus explains that its 
climate was too cold for the production of 
grapes and olives, and therefore the natives 
resorted to the manufacture of barley-beer.*° 
That the climate of Gallic opinion regarding 
beer was sufhciently warm may be gathered 
from the inscription on an ancient jar found 
in Southern France: “Hurrah for the 
brewers!!! In Paris itself was unearthed a 
ring-shaped flask of clay, lettered with a 
snatch of tavern dialogue in Latin. “Hostess, 
fill the flask with beer.” “Yes, yes, bar- 
ceeper; get along with you, it’s full.” 

Leafing casually over a few centuries, we 
find that thirsty Gallic Christians of a later 
day were willing in a pinch to implore divine 
intervention in favor of their precious beer- 
supply. Once in Auvergne some beer which 
had been specially prepared for a group of 
about seventy harvest-hands was stealthily 
and seriously depleted by the household 
servants. Discovering this deplorable fact at 
the last moment, the perturbed master of the 
house invoked the holy angels to replenish 
the beer. Mirumdictu! the harvest-handsdrank 
their fill and knew no lack during the entire 
day.* 

The effects of beer upon the human body 
were scrutinized by the medical profession, 
with results of dubious validity. Marcellus, 
writing for his Celtic compatriots, prescribed 
the following coughmedicine: “A person 
with a cough should take as much salt as his 
palm will hold, put it in a glass of beer, and 


drink it hot at bed-time. . . . He'll get well in 
a hurry, if he repeats this for just three 
days.”** Ugh! Marcellus also recommended 
beer as an effective remedy for intestinal 
worms.*® Dioscorides, admitting that beer is 


a diuretic, proclaimed that it is also full of 


unwholesome juices, productive of head- 


aches, and damaging to the sinews.4® The 
grave suspicions of Dioscorides were shared 
by such weighty medical authorities as 
Galen, Aetius, and Paulus Aegineta.*” 

To the untutored masses of Greece and 
Rome, beer was only a medicine, and an un 
pleasant one at that. A few, the eruditiores, 
ascribed to beer certain cosmetic or chemical 
qualities. The Elder Pliny drily remarks that 
beer-foam is a good facial treatment for 
women’s skin, “but as for drinking the stuff 
well, let’s hurry on to talk about wine.”’** The 
ever-inquisitive Plutarch notes that beer has 
the potency to make ivory soft and pliable; 
and even today do we not have beer- 
shampoos? The price-fixing edict of Dio- 
cletian (A.D. 301) indicates that, in ratio to 
wine, beer was cheap enough, if. any one 
wanted it: eight denarii for a pint of vinum 
rusticum (vin ordinaire), four for a pint of 
camum or cervesia, two for a pint of zythos, 
The diminutive zythion, known from the 
lexicographer Hesychius, may be a diminw 
tive of contempt: “small beer!” 

Since beer languished in the disfavor of 
Greeks and Romans, the poets naturally 
wrote no songs in honor of the amber brew. 
But there is one poem concerning beer, by 
no less a person than Emperor Julian. Julian 
ein Geist der verneinte, renounced 
Christianity and denounced beer. His ac: 
quaintance with the distasteful fluid prob 
ably was formed in the course of the years 
355 to 361, which he spent among the beer’ 
bibbers of Gaul. T. F. Higham in the Oxford 
Book of Greek Verse in Translation has given 
a fittingly spirited translation of Julian's 
lively poem :°° 


Stets 


Can this be Dionysus? How the deuce! 
Now, by the very Bacchus, in this guise 
We do not recognize 
The son of Zeus. 
How came this goat-reek? Wine is nectar-scented. 
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The Celt from barley-tops, so We suppose, 
For want of grapes and nose 
This brew invented. 
Beer is no scion of the God etherial, 
No son of Semele to the lightning born, 
But plain John Barleycorn, 
In fact, a Cereal. 


How else should we conclude, dear readers, 
but with the pious ejaculation which many 
a monastic scribe wearily and thirstily wrote 
at the end of his parchment: Nunc scripsi 
totum; pro Christo da mihi potum. 


Notes 

1 Eubulus 2.211 Kock. 

? Advertising of the U. S. Brewers Foundation has 
come up with the idea that conversation at a Greek 
symposium ranged from alpha to zythos: cited in CJ, 44 
(1948-49) 381. 

3 Aristot. Fr. 106. 

4 Victor Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere etc., 8 
Aufl. von O. Schrader (Berlin, 1911), p. 144. 

5 Hdt. 2.77. Actually Egypt produced wine, but not 
nearly enough for popular consumption. 

6 Aibert Neuburger, The Technical Arts and Sciences 
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IOWA CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


With the cooperation of the Extension 
Division and the College of Education with 
its dean, Elmer T. Peterson, “’The Classics in 
Time of Crisis” was the theme on Saturday, 
March 17th. In addition to members of the 
department of the State University of Iowa, 
Sir Richard Livingstone spoke on “The 
Classics in the Modern World;” and Jotham 
Johnson of New York University on “The 
Classics: in Business as Usual” and (by 
courtesy of the Iowa Society, AIA) “The 
Ancient City” (illustrated). Clyde Murley 
of Northwestern, at the luncheon, “Latin 
Amid the Alien Corn.” There were round- 
tables on new Latin text-books, assembly and 
Latin club programs, new audio-visual aids, 
idvisors and administrators. Attendance was 
good, considering that the weather was as 
bad as possible. Prof. Else and colleagues have 
made an auspicious beginning again, after the 
interruption of this and the Cornell College 
conference for some time by untoward cir- 
cumstances. 


IOWA LATIN WORKSHOP 

Two successful workshops have been held 
at SUI. Last summer, despite reduced en- 
tolments all over the country, at least as 
many attended as the year before. The dates 
for 1951 are June 18-July 7. The staff in- 
cludes: Professors Else and White, Agnes 
K. L. Michels of Bryn Mawr, Waldo E. 
Sweet of the William Penn Charter School. 
The curriculum: The Latin Language, Roman 
Answers to some Modern Problems, The 


Linguistic Approach to Teaching Latin, The 
Making of a First-year Latin Textbook, The 
Classics in Translation, English Grammar for 
Latin Teachers, The Aeneid as Literature, 
besides individual projects. 

Make dormitory reservations with re- 
mittance (single $38, double $28.50) with 
Virgil S$. Copeland, 8 University hall, Iowa 
City, by June 1; fee, payable at registration, 
June 18, $18.75. Correspond with G. F. Else, 
SH 112, SUI, Iowa City. 


RENT-FREE VACATIONS OFFERED 
BY TEACHERS RESIDENCE 
EXCHANGE 


Rent-free vacations in New York City> 
California, New England, or any region of 
your choice—that’s the offer of the Teachers 
Residence Exchange, directed by Mrs. 
Mildred Lewis. 

Educators and other professionals register 
with this organization and are assisted in ex- 
changing homes for the summer or during a 
sabbatical leave. Mrs. Lewis matches people 
whose residence facilities are similar. There 
is no registration fee; a small charge is made 
when a mutually satisfactory swap is ar- 
ranged. 

A folder explaining the “rent-free vacation 
plan” may be obtained from the Teachers 
Residence Exchange, 100 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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A Greek “Joe Miller” 


Albert Rapp 


Professor Rapp of the University of Tennessee has appeared in CJ before on such a theme 
280). His book, “Origins of Wit and Humor” 


(Dutton), illustrated by Ted Key, 





HERE was COME DOWN TO us, under the 
title Philogelos (“laughter-loving”’) a col- 
lection of Greek jokes. Though now rarely en- 
countered and little known, these jokes were 
once widely current in Europe; and there 
were many printings of them, and frequent 
translations. They seem to have occupied a 
position of considerable significance in the 
history of Wit and Humor.! 
If you were to examine them, your first 
surprise would probably be to meet with that 


very familiar and nowadays threadbare 
friend, the absent-minded professor. Joke 
number 2, for example: 


There were twin brothers. One of them died. Some 
professor met the survivor, and he said to 
him: “Let me see, was it you who died, or was it your 
brother?’ (My father was telling a boy about a battle 
in which he fought. At an exciting point, the boy broke 
in breathlessly, “Were you killed, Mr. Murley, were 
you killed?” The boy later became my first Classics 
professor. The boy is father of the man . . . Ed.) 


time later, a 


The word I have translated “professor” is 
oxo\aotixos. The 18th century translator 
who wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
uses “pedant’’; and so, too does Bubb, in his 
translation of 1920. The word pedant, which 
once meant simply “teacher,” now carries 
connotations of one who makes a display of 
book learning. This ruins the wit, and is un- 
warranted in the stories. Lyodaorixos may 
fairly be translated either “scholar” or “pro- 
fessor.” 

Absent-mindedness today has become the 
one single comic flaw in a deluge of professor 
stories. But in the Philogelos, the scholastikos 
is a much more complex and fully drawn 
character. He is, for example, a believer in 
research and experimentation. 


A professor decided to train his jackass to get along 
without eating, by gradually cutting down his feed, 
When the animal dropped dead of starvation, he said: 
“What a great loss I have suffered. Just when he had 
learned not to eat, he died.”(9) 


The true scholar, then as now, was very 
careful in evaluating his sources. He would 
not be deceived by mere appearances. 
and said: “Why, I 
ellow replied: “Well, 
‘But, | 


more de- 


A professor met a certé ain age 1 
heard that you were dead!” The 
you see that I'm alive.” The 
assure you, the man who told me is much 
pendable than you.” (22 

A professor and a bald-headed man and a barber were 
traveling, and they had to sleep out in a lonely section. 
They agreed that each in turn would stay awake for four 
hours to guard their possessions ee was 7 barber's 
turn first. And, wishing to play a joke, he shaved the 
head of the professor while he was When his 
watch was over, he roused the professor. The professor, 
rubbing his head as he awoke, that it was 
bare. And he said: Darin that big scoundrel, the 
barber! By mistake he has wakened the balc 
man instead of me.”’ (56 


professor said: * 


a ep. 






discoverec 





There are few things which exasperate the 
laymen quite as much as the true scholar’ 


insistence upon viewing the actual evidence. 





A professor who was sick abed became very hungry. 
When told that it was not yet dinner time, | 
to believe his servants, and ordered the sun-dial to be 


brought in. (75) 


he refused 


The scholastikos, who lives in a world of 
books, is apt to have too few dealings with 
his fellow man. He is, therefore, occasionally, 
a trifle weak on his Emily Post. 

A professor was invited to a wedding banquet. When 
it came time to leave, he said to the groom: ‘Good luck, 
and may you have many more.” (72 

It is a curious thing that by long tradition 
the man of the intellect is depicted as hope’ 
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lessly lost when he strays into the world of 
business, as occasionally he must. 

A professor was selling a horse. A prospective buyer 
came and began examining the horse's teeth. The pro- 
fessor said: 

“Why do you look at his teeth? If only he could trot 
as well as he eats!" (37) 

He is no better off when he sets out to apply 
correct business principles. 

A professor who had a house to sell went around 
carrying a stone from the house to show as a sample.* 

As ever, the honest savant has a mind of 
his own. He dislikes being in agreement with 
the commonality of mankind. His notorious 
attribute of being “otherwise-minded” is 
kidded in the following story. 

A professor was looking at a pair of twins. When 
some of the people about were marvelling at their like- 
ness, the professor said: ‘*Well, this one is not quite so 
much like that one, as that one is like this one.” (101) 

These are a few examples of the ancestor 
of our absent-minded professor gags. In 
number the scholastikos jokes constitute 
about two fifths of the entire collection. 
There is a considerable quantity of comic 
flaws represented. But the essential quality 
which is ridiculed in almost all of them is a 
sort of unconsciousness; unconsciousness, 
that is, of what the world calls “reality,” 

but what you and I and Plato know are mere 
“shadows” or “illusions” of reality. (Theaet. 
73¢-174c for the Thales story. Ed.) 

As to the identity of the scholastikos, he 
may be taken to be either a scholar or a 
teacher. In one story he is represented as 
teaching a class (61) (primary grade, in- 
cidentally). But it may mean he was also a 
teacher; as in other stories, where (for ex- 
ample) the scholastikos is also a physician, (3) 
or also a money lender. (50) The fact that he 
is ever also a money lender makes it seem 
rather unlikely that “scholastikos” means 
“teacher,” though of course times differ. 

Strangely enough, one gets the impres- 
sion at times that he is very young; as in the 
stories where his parents appear (e.g., 45, 
49); which makes it a temptation to suggest 
that the absent minded professor of today is 
only the fuddle-witted student of yesterday. 

But in most cases he seems older; and, in 
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general, cxoNaoTixos seems to denote anyone 
of almost any age who is extremely given to 
“book larnin’’ and who is therefore a trifle 
“batty,” and therefore unconsciously funny. 

As opposed to the unconscious funniness 
of the scholastikos, there is a class of stories 
told of a character who is known as the “wit,” 
or evrpamedos. Here we have deliberate 
cleverness, a smart remark, or a keen bit of 
repartee such as you would never hope to 
find in the scholar or professor. The classic of 
these is the following: 

A wit was asked once by a chattery barber: “How 
shall I cut your hair?” The wit replied: “In silence.” 
(148) 

The following episode, also starring the 
quick-witted person, is one which clearly 
reflects ancient pagan life, and helps us to 
place the origin of these stories. The “scraper” 
is of course the Greek £borpa (Latin strigilis) 
used to remove dirt and perspiration after a 
bath. 

At the baths two men asked a wit if they could 
borrow scrapers from him. The wit knew one to be a 
thief, but did not know the second man at all. To their 
requests the wit replied: “Knowing you, I shan’t lend 
it; and, not knowing you, I shan't lend it.” (150) 

Another stock character is the braggart, 
adafwy. The medium par excellence for this 
character is of course the comic stage. Here he 
has a long and distinguished history, in- 
cluding, among others, the Miles Gloriosus 
of Plautus, Shakespeare's John Falstaff, and in 
our century George Kelly's The Show Off. 
In these brief jokes, one is limited to a single 
instance of braggadocio; and the essence of 
the charm, and of the wit, lies in seeing this 
comic flaw deflated. 

A braggart, walking in the market place, saw his 
servant who had just come in from the country. The 
braggart called out: “Hello! How goes it on my sheep 
ranch?” The servant replied: “One sheep is lying down, 
asleep. The other is standing up.” (108) 

All of these stories, and most of the others 
in the Philogelos, swing around stock charac- 
ters. Since the joke is a pint-sized medium, 
economy of characterization is essential. 
Hence the importance of keeping on hand 
typed characters, which we can all instantly 
recognize. 
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And so we have our gallery of quickly 
recognizable persons: the traveling salesman, 
the absent-minded professor, the Irishman, 
the Scotchman, the Englishman. Correspond 
ing to the latter national or racial comic 
types, there appear in the Philogelos stories 
kidding the inhabitants of certain cities. The 
people of Cumae, for example seem to have 
won a place in the comedy gallery, where 
they were represented as being morons and 
dumbbells. The following two stories are 
told of them 

In Cumae they were conducting funeral rites for a 
distinguished man. A newcomer walked in and he asked 
the spectators: “Who is the departed?” A Cumaean 
ind said to him, pointing: “The one 
lying on the bier.” (154 

A certain man asked a Cumaean shopkeeper where 


turned around 


Dracontides, the rhetorician lived. The Cumaean said: 
‘Iam alone. But if you will watch my shop, I'll go along 
and show you.” (170 

It is always interesting to see what jokes 
offend in one culture, and apparently not in 
another. In general there are, of course, 
broad variations in this respect from age to 
age, and even from one country to another. 
There are two series of jokes in the Philogelos, 
which would be offensive to us; so much so 
that the jokes would not be very funny. They 
are the stories poking fun at people who are 
ruptured; and the stories of people with foul 
breath. The latter are for the most part so 
distasteful that they tend to inhibit our 
laughter. The former are also often revolting; 
but in addition they bring out from us enough 
sympathetic pain to inhibit our laughter. 
There seems to be, in other words, in our 
day and time, and particularly, I suppose, in 
our immediate society, a greater sensitivity 
to pain in other people. And our limits of 
disgust have broadened. Or at least have 
shifted. 

To men, at any rate, it is always interesting 
to see how women come out. As we know, 
today there is a broad range of comic qualities 
attributed to women. They are kidded for 
their alleged gold digging, talkativeness, 
peculiarities in driving a car, and for many 
other mirth-provoking qualities. In the 
Philogelos the range of feminine comic flaws is 
extremely narrow. This seems not to be due 
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to superior courtesy or deference, nor to 


lack of interest in the female character. 
Jed wife: “Wife. 


A young man said to his warn 





what shall we do? Shall we have breakfast, or devote 
ourselves to Aphrodite?” She replied: “As you prefer 
We haven't a bite to eat.” (244 

A young man invited two lecherous old women t 
his house. He said to his servants: ““Mix wine for one 





and devote to Aphrodite whichever 
Both women spoke up: “We're not tl 


> prefers that 


uirsty 245 


These just about exhaust the comic treatment 
of women. There are in 
stories told about women-hating men, and 
these are rather bitter for the most part 
Among the jokes told about “drunks” is one 
which, in a mild form, nevertheless ¢ 
strates this bitterness 


addition several 


| 


seMOnN 


A drunk was sitting in a saloon 
a man rushed in and said, “Your 
drunk called to the waiter, 


away this wine. Bring me an order of the dark.” (22 





These constitute a fair sample of the 265 
iokes in the Philogelos. While jokes are 
notoriously poor to read, in comparison with 
the same jokes skilfully told, stories are 
fairly well executed. They are brief, compact 
built up to their climax. In only a few of the 
jokes is there a superfluous phrase, or one 


these 


which weakens the effect of the punch line 

It will be that in spite of the 
ephemeral nature of jokes (you may test this 
by picking up a joke book of twenty years 


n¢ ted 


ago), and in spite of the difficulties of transi 
tion from one culture to another, many 
these are fairly fresh, and 
around today, in modern dress 
Many have probably heard 


some are stl 


t. of the farmer who tried to train his horse 

to go without food (cf. 9) 

of a barber who asked how his client 

wished the hair cut, and was informed ~ 

silence.” (148) 

3. of the man who received a letter from his 
friend asking for money. He ignored the 
letter. Long afterwards, when they met, he 
remarked: “I never received that letter 
you sent asking for money.” A version of 
this story appears twice in the Philogelos 
(17, 44b.) 

The following is, without any doubt, 2 
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coincidence. Some years ago, (I believe it 
was in the early 30's) they were having 
trouble in New York City because of over- 
enthusiastic police department procedures, 
and third degree methods. One of the comedy 
magazines ran a cartoon, with legend some- 
what as follows. 

>man (leading in prisoner): “He has confessed to 
Police Captain: “Good. Hold him till there is 





In the Philogelos, our old friend the pro- 
fessor is the villain this time. 


A poof essor who taught in an elementary school 
looked suddenly to the corner of the room, and shouted: 
“Dionysius is disorderly in the corner.’’ Then someone 
spoke up and said that Dionysius had not yet arrived, 
and the professor replied: “Very well, then. When he 


does come.”” (61) 


Alfred Eberhard, the German editor of the 
latest and best edition of the Philogelos, 
states in his introduction: 


“Although I had observed many adaptations of these 
stories here and there, I was unwilling to make a collec- 
tion of these, nor would I have been able. For it would 
have been an immense job, thoroughly tiring and com- 
pletely for a person to undertake to wade 
through the jokebooks written in Latin, Italian, German, 
and French. In fact I started once, but I soon gave it up. 
According to Dunlop, Richard Porson is said to have 
see to edit at some time a certain English book 

known as * _~ Miller,” with a commentary in which he 

planned to show that all the jokes had been taken from 
Greek writers, and particularly from Hierocles. But this 
he never did.""4 


useless, 


That Joe Miller® took all his jokes from 
Hierocles and other Greeks, I consider very 
inlikely. In fact, I found very few of the 
jokes that I could trace to any Greek source 
But if one examines the English “jest books” 
before Joe Miller's, beginning with “The 

Mery Jests of the Wyddow Edyth” 
1525), and “A Hundred Mery Talys” (1526), 
up through the many other collections re- 
printed by W. C. Hazlitt in the series “Shake- 
speare Jest Books’ and “Old English Jest 
Books,” he will be struck by the following 
generalization: the “jest” before Joe Miller 
is a considerably different artform from the 


“joke,” as we know it. 
Most of these early “‘jests” are much 
longer; and they have no “punch line.”” They 
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are simply Se novellas* in a merry 
vein. They describe some escapade, or ruse, or 
a bit of clever rw t (often, for some reason, 
perpetrated by a woman on her husband.) 
Their rich source is in Boccacio; though more 
immediately in the “Facetiae™ of Poggio. 

Even when they describe a piece of 
witticism, they are apt to handle it in a 
totally different way. For example: 


Of hym that fell of a tre and brake his rybbe? 

There was a husbande man whiche, on a tyme, 
clymbed a tree to gette downe the frute, felle and brake 
a rybbe in his syde. To comforte hym there came a very 
merye man whiche, as they talked to gether sayde, he 
wolde teache hym suche a rule that, if he wold folowe it, 
he shuld never falle from tree more. Marye, sayde the 
hurte man, I wolde ye hadde taught me that rule before 
I felle: never the lesse, bycause it may happe to profyte 
me in tyme to come, lette me here what it is. Then the 
other sayde: Take hede, that thou go never downe 
faster than thou wentest up, but discende as softly as 
thou clymmest up; and so thou shalt never fall. 

By this tale ye may note, that abidyng and slownesse 
otherwhile are good and commendable, specially in 
those thynges, wherein spede and hastines cause great 
hurte and damage. Seneca saythe: A sodayne thynge 
is nought. 


as he 


In this particular story it is the garb in 
which the “wise-crack” is cast, the de- 
emphasizing of the “punch line,” and the 
adding of a moral, which clearly distinguish 
it from what we call z 1 “joke.” However, 
most of these early * * have no “punch 
line’’ at all; they have, as we say, no “point.” 
They are simply short short stories. 

Perhaps what Richard Porson might have 
been able to show was: that the joke, as we 
know it today, was transmitted to us in 
large measure by way of the “facetiae” of 
Hierocles and Philagrius; and that this form 
sometime around 1700 began to drive out of 
popularity the “jest” of the “Shakespeare 
Jest Book” variety; and that the book of 
Joe Miller marks (in English literature) this 
change-over. Needless to say, today the revo- 
lution is complete. 


“Jests 


Nores 
(The author allowed the editor, for journalistic reasons, 
to make his scholarly introduction a long footnote.) 


1 The best and most recent edition of the collection 
was published in Berlin in 1869 by Alfred Eberhard 
(Philogelos, Hieroclis et Philagrii Facetiae. Berlin: Ebeling 
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& Plahn). It consists of 264 jokes, a very few appearing 
twice. Eberhard’s work is based largely upon three 
manuscripts, known as A, M, and V. V (Vindo- 
bonensis) is of the 15th century, and contains 68 jokes. 
M (Monacensis) is also of the 15th century; it consists 
of 125 jokes. The largest collection, A, with 258 jokes, 
is not only the most complete but the most exasperating 
and elusive of Eberhard’s three major sources. It is an 
apograph made in the robber-baron days of scholarship 
by a man with the name of Minoides Minas. Of 
Minoides Minas, Eberhard has this to say: (p. 58) 
He was a Greek who was famous for the number of 
books he discovered, destroyed, stole, and concealed. 





He openly rifled the libraries of Greece and Asia, and 
copied off these jokes from some manuscript or other; 
whereupon he proceeded to hide all traces of what 
anybody would want to know about them. 


Boissonade, noted French classical scholar and con- 
temporary of Minas, published an edition of this joke- 
book in Paris in 1848, using Minas’ apograph. Twenty 
years later Eberhard, who was hoping to put out a 
complete and scholarly edition, made every effort to 
see the apograph. But his repeated letters to two Pa- 
risian scholars got no reply; so he was forced to use 
Boissonade’s text for A. Basing his work largely on care- 
ful comparison of these sources, together with some 
early editions from an independent 
source, Eberha his Philogelos. 

The Philogelos, as we have it, is really not one joke 
book, but two. It seems to have been compiled from 
previous collections made by two different men: 
Hierocles and Philagrius. Codex A and M mention both 
names. V mentions only Hierocles; but it is possible 
that Philagrius’ name dropped out of V, as Eberhard 
suggests, because Hierocles’ appeared first and because 
most of the jokes were his. Further evidence that we 
have here two joke books, not one, lies in the fact that 
some of the jokes appear twice, in slightly different 
wording; and yet never more than twice. From two 
separate joke books then, those of Hierocles and Phila- 
grius, somebody appears to have made a new collection. 
Who he was we do not know; nor do we know what 
other sources he may have used, nor the titles of the two 
original joke books. This anonymous compiler probably 
provided the title Philogelos. 

Before the discovery of codices A, M, and V, 28 of 
these jokes were known to exist. They were found ap- 
pended to a 1oth century manuscript of Hierocles 














Pythagoras.” The ascription of the jokes to the phi- 
losopher Hierocles was at first not seriously questioned, 
and in 1605 Marquard Freher edited both works to- 
gether. For the next one hundred and fifty years, these 
28 jokes achieved a wide popularity; so that Johann 
Adam Schier, whose edition appeared in 1750, was able 
to list an Index of Principal Editions which had appeared 
before him. Schier lists seven leading ones, implying 
there were many others. By this time, this collection of 
““asteia,” or “‘facetiae,”” was being printed separately and 
for its own sake for the light-minded; and at the same 





time kept appearing as a reluctant and bizarre 
to the Golden Words of Pythagoras. In view of the 
subject matter of these jokes there is a delicate, though 


purely accidental, irony involved. 

Needham, for example, who rejected the ascription 
of the asteia to the Hierocles of the Commentary, 
nevertheless printed the jokes as a sort of ’ 






apologizing as follows: (Peter Nee 
Philosophi Alexandrinit Commentarius ir 
mina. Cambridge, Eng.: A. & J. Chure 
459) 






Since there 
so that nothing might be on 
nothing which bore the n 
to add these facetiae, as they 
their frivolous thems j 
only found in later Gree J 
should not be ascribed to Hierocles, the 









us to assume that 





In the Gentleman's Magazine for September 1741 
xi. 477-9), when Samuel Johnson was a contrib 
there appears an interesting article entitled “The Jests 
of Hierocles.” A footnote to the caption reads: “The 

* The 





...if you should be censured 
Thing of so little Importance, you ma 
they have been thought worthy to be ¢ 


(Concluded on Page 318) 
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The Art of Classical Swearing 


Edward C. Echols 


There is a nice psychological distinction between oaths and profanity. It has been questioned 
whether the Greeks and Romans were conscious of the latter, as a vice, something for instance 
to be avoided in the presence of ladies (who of course never swear). Professor Echols of the 
University of Alabama is not new to Journal readers. 





HE TEMPTATION TO ENTITLE this paper 
“The FINE Art of Classical Swearing” 
was almost irresistible; but that title was final- 
ly rejected on the ground that swearing, while 
itis assuredly an art, hardly satisfies a strict 
definition of fine art, “art which is concerned 
with the creation of objects of the imagina- 
tion and taste for their own sake and without 
relation to the utility of the object produced.” 
(Webster) For even though most swearing 
does show a high degree of imaginative and 
artistic inspiration, it has never been con- 
sidered in the best of taste, and it is generally 
employed with definite utilitarian intent. 
Profanity would seem to be intimately 
involved in the origin of language itself. 
Swearing was undoubtedly originated by 
ancient man to provide an outlet for his anger 
and frustration—a reasonably acceptable 
substitute for an obviously impractical action. 
Man’s first formal speech may well have 
made use of a set of interjectional swear- 
sounds, probably involving those represented 
in English by the letters g, h, k, p, and d, plus 
the harsh sibilants, since these sounds seem 
to be favored in all recorded curse-cultures. 
Meaning in swearing is of secondary im- 
portance; when a man is seized with an un- 
controllable desire to express emotion, it 
is important only that his sounds shock, 
startle, threaten, intimidate, and ultimately 
carry the day for him. On the question of 
meaning and understanding in exclamations, 
Sturtevant writes:! “The exclamatory parts 
of a language, like many animal cries, are 
characterized by extreme variations in pitch 
and loudness. This fact, added to the simplic- 
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ity of the situations that induce them, make 
them easy to understand.... There is 
abundant experience to show that the ex- 
pression of emotion by gesture, facial expres- 
sion and voice, or by any of them alone, is 
immediately intelligible.’ In the interjec- 
tional curse-inspiring situation, Neanderthal 
required no mutually-intelligible sound- 
symbols to express the temper of his tirade; 
gesture, facial expression and voice would 
prove entirely satisfactory. An Old-Army 
mule-skinner would have little difficulty in 
making himself understood anywhere with- 
out an interpreter; he even transcends the 
man-animal vocal barrier, for his mules under- 
stand him completely! By George! is really no 
more effective per se than Bifocal!; it is only 
more familiar in the swearing situation. It 
may be suggested then, in the happy absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, that another 
theory for the origin of speech be permanently 
shelved alongside the oft-belaboured “pooh- 
pooh,” “bow-wow,” and “ding-dong” 
theories—the ““damn-damn” theory. 

In addition to the interjectional oath, 
another type of swearing, the asseveration, 
must have been evolved at an early stage of 
language development. The asseverative oath 
is true swearing. As soon as Neanderthal 
discovered that he could deceive his friends 
and acquired a reputation for so doing, all of 
his promises and contracts required the back- 
ing of something that could and might, if 
properly invoked, harm him: an obvious 
reality—the destructive forces of nature; or a 
mutually-accepted possibility—the gods. If 


Sturtevant is correct in his statements:? 
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“voluntary communication can scarcely have 
been called upon except to deceive” and 
“language must have been invented for the 
purpose of lying,” then that necessary con 
comitant of all doubted statements, the oath 
asseverative, must have made an early lin- 
guistic appearance. 

Swearing, the psychologist’s “sublimation 
in fantasia of a practical anti-social impulse,” 
is considered by many authorities a contagious 
and highly infectious substitute for adequacy 
of vocabulary, endemic to all cultures, past 
and present. Ironically, it is most tenacious 
where it is most taboo. Words held blas- 
phemous have always had the greatest in- 
terjectional value; making words too holy for 
common use automatically makes them 
swearwords. As Robert Graves observes:* 
“The chief strength of the oath in Christian 
countries, and indeed everywhere, is that it 
is forbidden by authority.” Among the 
ancients, the Hebrews obviously were ac- 
complished swearers, as witness the Third 
Commandment. Swearing must early have 
proved a public nuisance in Crete also, for the 
Scholiast on Plato’s Apology records that 
Rhadamanthus prohibited by law the prac- 
tice of swearing by the gods, and offered as 
reasonably acceptable facsimiles, the dog (to 
which however Socrates once adds, “The 
god of the Egyptians.” {Ed.}), the ram, the 
goose, the plane tree, or “some other such 
thing.” It should be noted that the initial 
sounds of the Greek words for the accepted 
substitutes are among those listed as being 
universally favored for swearing purposes. 

Rhadamanthus’ commendable gesture came 
to nothing. Though Socrates is fond of “By 
the dog,” but a single example (Wasps, 83) 
was noted in Aristophanes. It is curious that 
the Socrates of the Clouds does not make use 
of this oath; it would seem an obvious and 
easily exploited identifier. 

Aristophanes attests the archaic nature of 
“By the goose!” (Birds, 520-1); since th 
Lampon mentioned is a soothsayer, his oaths 
are perhaps justifiably old-fashioned :4 

And none “By the Gods,” but all “By the Birds,” 

were accustomed aforetime to swear: 

And Lampon will vow “By the Goose” even now, 

whenever he’s going to cheat you. 


ia) 


exception of 
the greeting-formula, is the most oral of all 
linguistic patterns. Seldom transcribed, since 


Swearing, with the possible 


they are socially taboo—or were, until recent 
rears—oaths have depended largely, and on 
the whole successfully, upon oral perpetua- 
tion. The difficulties encountered in a purely 
manuscript study of the art are pointed up by 
the familiar anecdote concerning Mark 
Twain's wife. Twain was an acknowledged 
master of colorful calumny. Determined to 
shock him out of his swearing habits, Mrs. 
Twain secretly collected a list of her hus 
band’s favorite oaths and one day recited 
them to him unexpectedly. Twain was 
startled for the moment, but quickly re- 
covered. “You've got the words, my dear,” 
he laughed, “but you haven't got the tune!” 

And soit is with the art of Classical swear 
ing; we have a formidable supply of the words 
but no more than the faintest academic echo 
of the tune. The silent manuscript can sug 
gest only a whispering insinuation of the allit- 
erative emphasis, the magnificent stresses, 
the fearful variations in pitch and volume 
upon which really effective swearing is so 
dependent. The oral quality is allimportant; 
for the study of Latin swearing, one wire: 
recording of what Caesar must have said on 
that fateful day in Belgium when the hordes 
of Nervii exploded from the forest would be 
worth a thousand pages of voiceless text. 

It is obvious that the most fruitful source 
material for the vocabulary of ancient swear 
ing must be the drama, since the legitimate 
stage, from Lysistrata to Tobacco Road, seems 
always to have preempted an unusual free: 
dom of speech. Aristophanes and Menander 
in Greek, Plautus and Terence in Latin, are 
rich in profane information. The comic 


vernacular is apparently valid; in Cicero's De 
Oratore (m1, xu, 45), Crassus remarks: “In 
deed, whenever I hear my mother-in-law, 
Laelia, speaking, it seems to me that I am 
hearing Plautus or Naevius.” Whether 
Crassus has reference here to the types or to 
the frequency of the oaths in his mothern- 
law's conversation, the implication seems 
clear: the old profane vocabulary of Plautus 
was still current in Roman speech. It 1s 
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generally agreed that all of the comedians 
cited above made use of the contemporary 
idiom. 

There is, of course, a technical distinction 
between cursing and swearing. Burges John- 
son observes:® “Man invented his first curse- 
words to give form and substance to his 
malign wishes, and he invented swear-words 
to back up his vows and establish his verac- 
ity. Two additional aspects of profanity, the 
maledictions and the naughty words, lie out- 
side the scope of this discussion. 

THE FIRST TYPE OF OATH, the asseveration, 
is legitimate swearing, a binding oath given 
to support an assertion or a promise, as, for 
example, the oath in the ballad, Raggle-taggle 
Gypsy (Child Ballad 1200): 


I swear by the sun and the moon and the stars, 
That you never will want for money-O! 


Ancient asseverative oaths were often long 
and ritualistic; such oaths are rare in Greek 
comedy. In the Birds (1608-13) Peisthetaerus 
ponders the potential benefits for Man under 
the rule of the Birds: 

Now men go skulking underneath the clouds, 

And swear false oaths, and call the Gods to witness. 
But when you've got the Birds for your allies, 

If a man swear by the Raven and by Zeus, 

The Raven will come by, and unawares 

Fly up, and swoop, and peck the perjurer’s eye out. 

Two genuine asseverations 
Thesmophoriazusae: “I swear by Ether, 
Zeus’s dwelling place” (272); and “Well, 
then, I swear by every blessed God” (274). 
A conventional asseverative oath is preserved 
in Menander’s fragmentary Girl of the Shorn 
Hair: “I swear to you by Zeus the Olympian 
and by Athena.” The conditional assevera- 
tion also is found. In the Frogs, Dionysius 
is compelled by circumstances to make use 
of two within a space of ten lines: “Perdition 
seize me, if I don’t love Xanthias” (579); and: 


occur in 


But if I strip you of these togs again, 
Perdition seize myself, my wife, my children, 
And most of all, that blear-eyed Archedemus. (586-8) 


Menander’s Girl of the Shorn Hair supplies an 
example of this type: “Hang me quick, if I 
mislead.” 

Most of the genuine oath-taking in the 


Latin comedies involves swearing by the 
gods collectively, or by an appropriate in- 
dividual deity, usually Jupiter. The basic 
pattern shows little variation: Iuro per 
Iovem et Mavortem; Per Iovem deosque omnis 
adiuro; and Per supremi regis regnum et 
matrem familias Iunonem. Do Iovem testem 
represents a second type. The familiar English 
protestation which begins Gods knows—is 
exactly the Latin di sciunt 

In Plautus, the elaborate structure of the 
solemn oath is occasionally exaggerated with 
humorous intent, suggesting that even at 
this early date the reverential force of the 
asseveration was beginning to weaken. From 
Bacchides (892-5): Ita me Iuppiter, Iuno, 
Ceres, Minerva, Latona, Spes, Opis, Virtus, 
Castor, Polluces, Mars, Mercurius, Hercules, 
Summanus, Sol, dique omnes ament, to which 
the properly awed and admiring reply is 
“Ut iurat!” 

IN THE PLAYS, HOWEVER, the asseveration 
has already degenerated into the oath inter- 
jectional, which is, strictly speaking, no oath 
at all; “interjections are an emotional noise, 
which edge the deep sea of human conversa- 
tion.”® This evolution from solemn oath to 
casual ejaculation is the result of a progres- 
sive disintegration in which the original 
meaning and purpose of the oath are for- 
gotten, and the left-overs and spare parts are 
used for whatever emphasis and emotional 
catharsis they can provide. The process is 
clearly illustrated in the casual So help me! 
from the most binding of all modern oaths, 
the sacred So help me God! 

Greek and Latin interjectional oaths show 
the same traditional conservatism and re- 
sistance to change to be observed in all curse- 
cultures. The catholic use of By Zeus! in 
Aristophanes and Menander and of Per 
Iovem! and Pro Iuppiter in Plautus and 
Terence amply attest the potency of the 
god-king in both cultures as a binding force 
in early asseverations. This same frequency of 
occurrence equally attests the casual level to 
which the godhead seems invariably to 
tumble. In Aristophanes, “Zeus” interjec- 


tions outnumber all other deity interjections 
by a ratio of not less than five to one. Second 
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in popularity is the oath By the Gods! In the 
Knights (235), Paphlagon perhaps gains con- 
siderable additional emphasis with his By 
the Twelve Gods! 

Of the “Olympic Twelve,” 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hermes, and Aphrodite ap 
pear frequently in the oaths; Artemis, 
Demeter, and Hestia are occasionally invoked, 
while Athena, Hera, Ares, and Hephaestus 
are rarely called upon. In general, but by no 
means invariably, women prefer the feminine 
deities, Aphrodite, Demeter, Hera, and the 
Twain, Demeter and Persephone. Other 
divinities commonly invoked in the casual 
oath include Dionysus, Hecate, Asclepius, 
Hercules and Ge. 

Infrequently, the attributes of the deity 
are used, just as today we sometimes use 
attributes of God without mentioning His 
name: Goodness! Gracious! Mercy! In a series 
of oaths in Lysistrata (439-47), Artemis 1s 
invoked by two, and possibly three, of her 
common epithets. The first example By 
Pandrosus! (439) follows a previous By 
Artemis! (435), and is followed by By Phos- 
phorus! and By Tauropolus! Pandrosus was 
one of the sisters of Cecrops, but Rogers 
notes: “Since throughout this altercation the 
women invoke Artemis in one or other of her 
characters, I cannot but believe that in this 
invocation also the name of Pandrosus, the 
All-bedewer, is intended to apply to Artemis 
as identical with Hecate or the moon.” Yet it 
seems to me that Rogers has to some extent 
possibly missed a point. The position of By 
Pandrosus! is significant; it follows immedi- 
ately By Artemis! It seems possible that 
Aristophanes has contrived to have the 
second oath originally conceived by the 
speaker as a genuine oath by the sister of 
Cecrops. The two sisters of Cecrops are not 
unknown in Greek oaths; a woman of the 
Chorus in Thesmophoriazusae (533) swears 
By Agraulos! The coincidental meaning of 
Pandrosus, the sister, and the “all-bedewing” 
attribute of Artemis, suggests a deliberate 
shift from swearing by individual deities to 
swearing by the various attributes of Ar- 
temis; and two more, By the Light-bringer! 
and By the Bull-hunter! complete the series. 


FT 7 
“aecus, 


This same device is employed by Plautus ina 
series of Greek oaths in the Captivi (780-3). 
Ergasilus, the parasite, swears elegantly in 
Greek, By Apollo! his second oath is By Cora! 
Cora was the name under which Persephone 
was worshipped in Attica, but it was also 
the name of a small town in Latium. The 
coincidental meanings seem to strike Er 
gasilus’ fancy, and he embarks on a geo- 
graphical swearing tour through Latium, 
adding four more villages, Praeneste, Signia, 
Frusino, and Alatrium, turning the Latium 
names into indifferent Greek. The two tech- 
niques are identical; only the development 
differs slightly. It seems not too bold to sug 
gest that the use of the double-entendre in this 
connection by Plautus is not an entirely in- 
dependent development. 

Occasionally, in the casual oath, an epithet 
of the god invoked is included along with his 
“Zeus the 


“Zeus the 


name. Zeus is called upon as 
Saviour,” “Zeus the Olympian,” 

Great,” and, in Menander, as “Zeus the 
Greatest.” Poseidon is described as the “god 
of horses,” and in Lysistrata (403) as the “God 
of the sea,” by the magistrate currently en- 
gaged in refitting the fleet. In the Knights 
(294), Hermes is called “Hermes of the 
Agora” in an oath, from his statue, as patron 
saint of commerce and tricks, which stood in 
the Athenian marketplace. 

A fair number of somewhat unique oaths 
are recorded. In the Clouds (773), Socrates 
swears, By the Three Graces! The Clouds asa 
whole, from the nature of the subject matter 
involved, gives rise to a series of distinctive 
oaths, coined by Aristophanes in burlesque 
for the occasion. Socrates (627) swears, By 
Respiration, By Chaos, By Air! Strepsiades 
repeats the “By Air” (667), and adds, By the 
Mist! (814). By Heaven! occurs in Plutus (403) 
and Knights (705). 

Reminiscent of the Apology Scholiast’s 
“other such things” is a series of oaths from 
the Birds (194): By Earth, By Snares, By Bird 
nets, By Hunting-nets! all of which are things 
foreign or harmful to birds and again are 
invented for the Hoopoe’s use on this oc 
casion. In Peace (378) Trygaeus puns on his 
immediately preceding and parallel oath, 
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uh mpds Tav OeGv, “No, By the gods!” with a 
positive oath, val rpés rav xpedv, “Yes, By the 
meat!’ the meat which he has sacrificed to 
Hermes in the past. 

One of the most unusual of the oaths oc- 
curs in the Knights (702): “Ill kill you, by 
my Pylus-won precedence!” The reference is 
to the privilege of sitting in a front seat at 

e theater, an honor frequently awarded for 
outstanding public service. 

The frequent appearance of foreigners in 
Aristophanes provides some insight into the 
dialectical oath-habits. The numerous Spar- 
tans in Lysistrata use several non-Attic oaths. 
yal Tw ow is Comparatively common; ow is the 
Attic few, and refers to the Dioscuri, Castor 
and Pollux, as contrasted with #ea, Demeter 
and Persephone. In Peace (214), Hermes uses 
vai 7 ou, When quoting the Laconians. Both 
the Spartan herald and the Spartan woman 
in Lysistrata use By Castor! as well as the 
ubiquitious “By Zeus! 

There is a series of age in oaths in the 
Acharnians (730 f). These include: By the 
God of Friendship! (Zeus); By Hermes! By 
Zeus! By Diocles! (a local Megarian hero); and 
By Poseidon! 

Boeotian oaths occur in the Acharnians 
‘860 f); By Iolaus! (a companion of Heracles 
worshipped especially in Thebes, where the 
inhabitants commonly swore by his name);§ 
and vel 7 ow, “By Zethus and Amphion,” 
twin sons of Zeus and Antiope. The varia- 
tions in deities in the “dual-number™ oath 
among the various dialects are intetesting: 
Demeter and Persephone in Attic, Castor 
and Pollux in Spartan Doric, and Zethus and 
Amphion in Boeotian. 

In contrast to the great variety of Greek 
ejaculations, the Romans in general favored 
three exclamatory oaths: Hercle, ecastor, and 
edepol, and they occur, in Plautus particularly, 
with wearisome regularity. Seven of his 
plays contain forty or more Hercle’s. Rudens, 
with fifty-two, is the most profane, while 
Amphitryon, in which women on the whole 
play a more important part, shows the 
smallest number. The popularity of Hercle 
suffers in Terence; Adelphoi is high with 
nineteen examples. Truculentus is high for 


Plautus in the women’s oath, ecastor; ecastor 
is virtually non-existent in Terence. Hecyra 
contains three examples; no other play con- 
tains more than one ecastor. 

The three basic interjections show a fairly 
rigid sex-use pattern. According to Gellius 
(x1, vi), ” . Roman women do not swear 
by Hercules nor the men by Castor. . . . no- 
where is it possible to find an instance among 
good writers, either of a woman saying 
‘Hercle!’, or a man, “Ecastor!’, but edepol!, 
which is an oath by Pollux, is common to 
both men and women.” 

This single standard is not borne out by 
Plautus. Once in Casina (983) and once in 
Cistellaria (52), a woman swears with 
hercle, but it seems only fair to record the 
over-all total of hercle’s in Plautus and 
Terence: men, 673; women. 2. 

The shortened pol is the favorite form of 
edepol, the shared oath, among women. No 
more than four feminine edepol’s occur in a 
single Plautine play, yet in three of the plays, 
eleven or more pol’s are used by women. In 
every play of Terence, women use pol more 
often than men use the same oath; in Hecyra, 
the ratio is 13 to 1. 

This feminine preference for pol, rather 
than edepol, itself a shortened form, perhaps 
for e deus Pollux, suggests that pol may be 
what Mencken has aptly termed “deaconic 
swearing,” “bootleg profanity,” a suggestive 
substitution used in the hope that the god 
invoked may not recognize himself. The 
modern Helen!, Golly!, and Gosh darn! are 
typical modern deaconic oaths. 

The Romans however had other inter- 
jectional oaths. The remains of once potent 
asseverations may be seen in such oaths as: 
Per Iovem!; Pro supreme Iuppiter!; Per Mer- 
curium!; Pro di immortales!; Per deos atque 
homines!; O di boni!:; Deum virtute!: Mare, 
terra, caelum!; and O barathrum! 

An occasional Greek oath may usually be 
discounted as derivitative or character- 
delineating. In Poenulus (1270), there s a 
curious ejaculation: O Apella, Zeuxis 


pictor! The two men invoked are famous 
Greek painters; Zeuxis was a contemporary 
of Socrates; Apelles, of Alexander the Great. 
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The similarity of the names to Apollo and 
Zeus suggests that Plautus is punning again, 
with the pictor attached as a conventional 
epithet, to identify the two men in case any 
one missed the point. 

Other less common interjectional oaths 
include those based on fides: Di vostram 
fidem; Per divom fidem; Per dium fidium; Pro 
deum atque hominem fidem. Several verbs 
serve as interjections: perii, disperii, interii. 
Amabo is a favorite mild interjection, espe- 
cially among women, and may be the remnant 
of an old conditional asseveration, amabo, si 

-. Obsecro is in this same general category. 
Ei, ei mihi, ei misero mihi, crucior, and 
discrucior are common reflexive interjections. 
Even an occasional modern-sounding dam- 
num! is found. It should be noted that most 
of these interjections may be used in com- 
bination: perii oppido; obsecro hercle; me- 
hercle; mecastor; mi hercle; perii miser; et al., 
ad infinitum. 

THE THIRD TYPE OF OATH is the denuncia- 
tion, the true curse, a harmful wish reinforced 
by the strongest superstition current: the 
primitive “May lightning blast you!” and 
the modern sophisticated “Go to hell!” 

The denunciation most favored among the 
Greeks was To the crows!, implying cruci- 
fixion, exposure of the corpse without burial, 
with the resultant eternal wandering on the 
wrong side of the river Styx. In usage, To the 
crows! closely resembles the modern Go to 
hell! in that it is used with real venom and, 
on occasion, with something akin to affection; 
it even serves as a casual exclamation !9 

In addition to its independent use, To the 
crows! frequently serves as an intensifier for a 
damning verb: “Won't you off to the crows 
and destroy yourself?” (Knights, 892). In 
Peace (1221), Trygaeus puns on the famuliar 
“Destroy yourself!” oath. He refuses to buy 
some helmet crests from the crestmaker with 
these words: dmrodep’ amodep’ és KOpaxkas, 
“Take them, take them off—to the crows!” 
arrogep’ aropbep’, one of the 
regular damning verbs. 

The humorous potentialities of such a 
phrase as To the crows! could hardly have 
been overlooked by Aristophanes. In the 


suggests 


Wasps (40 f), Sosias and Xanthias are dis- 
cussing dreams. Sosias says that he dreame 
of a certain Theorus, a noted flatterer, a 
Kodak, and he was wearing the head of a 
crow, a xopaé. Sosias fears that this is an ill 
omen, to dream of a man turned into a crow. 
Xanthias reassures him 
Being a man he straight bec 
Is it not obvious to conjecture tha 


He's going to leave us, going to the crows? 





-OMes a CrOW: 


Again the Loeb translator seems to miss 
the point; in his explanatory footnote,!° he 
states that “to go to the crows” is the same 
as the modern “to go to the dogs.” If the 
Loeb interpretation is the correct one, it is 
difficult to account for that passage in the 
Frogs (185 f.) in which Charon calls out 
destinations for his passengers in the manner 
of a railroad station announcer. Along with 
Lethe, Cerberia, and Taenarum, he suggests 
“To the crows!”. Certainly here “To the 
crows!” is a destination much more to be 
dreaded than the comparatively mild process 
of “going to the dogs.*’ An Oriental “Go to 
the dogs!’ would seem a more apt parallel, 
for the Orientals do not share the Western 
affection for “man’s best friend.” 

Aristophanes continues to have fun with 
the oath in Peace (114 f.). Trygaeus’s daughter 
pleads with him as he is about to try an ascent 
to the heavens on the back of a beetle: 

O father, O father, and can it be true 

The tale that is come to our ears about you, 

That along with the birds 
And to leave us alone, and be off 





In the opening scene of the Birds, Euelpides 
and Pisthetaerus, in their search for Tereus, 
who has been changed into a hoopoe, have 
purchased birds which are supposed to guide 
them to the haunts of Tereus. Then Euelpides 
observes (27 f.): 

Now isn’t it a shame that when we are here 
Ready and willing as two men can be, 
To go to the ravens, we can’tfind the way 


, 


In addition to To the crows!, the Greeks 
employed a limited number of denunciatory 
verbs. Compounds of duu, along with 
aropbeipw, are roughly equivalent to the 
modern slang Drop dead!; all imply reflexive 
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destruction. These verbs are occasionally 
found with  intensifiers 
destruction in the worst way possible. The 
denunciatory verb meaning “to rub upon.” 
hence “to destroy,” suggests another modern 
synonym for sudden death. “to rub out.” The 
verb meaning “to cry oto,” a common ex- 
clamation of pain and anger, also serves as a 
denunciation, “Go howl!”, that is, go some- 
where where something will induce howling. 

The Knights opens with a formal denuncia- 
tion: 


suggesting _ self- 


This Paphlagon, with all his wiles... 
] wish the gods would utterly abolish and destroy. (2-3 


In the Acharnians (509-11), Dicaeopolis 
curses the Lacedemonians: 


And may Poseidon, Lord of Taenarum, 
Shake all their houses down around their ears. 


Menander makes use of the common Classi- 
cal denunciatory oaths, occasionally restoring 
the “go” verb to Go to the crows! He also 
introduces a non-Aristophanic damning verb, 
“to sweep up, to brush away.” The associa- 
tion of crow and curse suggests that the use 
of this verb may be derived from the un- 
explained opening line of a traditional 
wedding song: Kope éxxoper xopwrnv, “Boy, 
drive the crow away!” 

Interesting in this connection also is the 
interjection Kéxpax., the imperative form of 
the verb meaning, in general, “to scream, to 
screech, to cry.” It seems to have referred 
originally to the croak of the raven and, as an 
oath, may have derived from the ubiquitous 
To the crows! 

Certainly the most frightening of the New 
Comedy denunciations is May you not live 
out your hours! 

The deaconic denunciation also occurs. 
Just as the modern Bless the flies! has a mean- 
ing exactly opposite, so the oath in the 
Knights (1151), Go and be blest!, is a sub- 
stitute for Go and be damned! 

Latin denunciatory oaths are of two types: 


the Go to— and the Damn you—. The Go 


to— type involvesa pair of destinations: I in 
malam crucem and I in malam rem. Cruciatus 
is occasionally substituted for crux. The 
ctucifying adjective, dierectus, is used in- 


dependently: Abi hinc dierectum, and also as 
an intensifier in the conventional form of the 
oath: I dierecte in maxumam crucem. Maxu- 
mam is itself a common intensifier: Abi in 
malam rem maxumam. 

The favorite Greek oath. To the crows! is 
not found in Plautus or Terence. Horace 
(Epistles, 1, xv1, 48) records the expression 
but not as an oath: “ “Non pasces in cruce 
corvos.’ ” 

No oath occurs either in Greek or Latin 
which is exactly parallel to the modern “Go 
to Hell!” Apparently ancient rancour did not 
venture beyond the grave. Robert Graves 
suggests a possible reason for the exclusion of 
this type of oath: “God, though He would not 
hold him guiltless who took His Name in 
vain, might forgive an occasional lapse; but 
the Devil, if ever called in professionally, 
would not fail tocharge heavily for his visit." 

Vae, as in the familiar vae victis!, is clearly 
denunciatory in such oaths as vae tibi, vae tuo 
Capito, and vae tuae aetati; the rare accusative 
construction, vae te, suggests something akin 
to the modern damn you! 

The basic damning verb, however, is 
perdo, and the basic damning oath is di te 
perdant! The numerous variations include: 
di omnes te perduint; di deaeque vos perduint; 
male di omnes perdant; Iuppiter te perdat; at 
te Iuppiter dique omnes perdant; Diespiter te 
perduit; Hercules dique istam perdant; and 
the impressive ut te quidem di deaeque omnes 
superi inferi pessimis exemplis perdant! 

The verbs infelicito, malfacio, excrucio, 
eradico, and interficio also serve in uninspired 
execrations; examples include: di me et te in 
felicent; di te eradicant; di deaeque me.. . in- 
terficiant; and di tibi malfaciant. 


* * ~ 


This survey of Classical swearing has by 
no means exhausted all of the material avail- 
able on the subject, but judicious samplings 
of other authors have indicated that they 
have nothing to contribute that would alter 
to any serious degree the findings based on 
these, the most authoritative, sources. In- 
deed Classical swearing as a whole has little 
to add to the sum total of knowledge of uni- 





versal swearing. It can only be concluded 
that swearing among the Greeks and Romans 
was as common and as casual as it is among 
most peoples, and that the oaths favored 
operated within the narrow range of origin 
ind employment dictated by custom and 
tradition. As sophisticated religious peoples 
they based the majority of their oaths quite 
logically on their gods. Classical denuncia- 
tions, like all denunciations, involved some 
pain-producing circumstance; there is little 
to choose among the crows, the cross, and 
hell! The interjections are a limited number of 
conventional noises, which subscribe to the 
fundamental requirement of all effective in- 
terjections; the sound must have meaning, 
the content need not. 

Classical swearing also attests the resist- 
ance to change to be observed 1n all curse- 
cultures; Crassus recognized the oaths of 
Plautus and Naevius in his mother-in-law’s 
conversation. Further evidence of this slavish 
perpetuation of the ancient oath is provided 
by the fair number of oaths with Classical 
overtones still in use today. By Jove! is per- 
haps the most familiar, but By Jupiter, Jump- 
ing Jupiter, and even By Juno are occasion- 
ally heard. By Jiminy is a sound Classical 
oath and is found as By Gemini in the early 
English novel. Caesar's Ghost! enjoys con- 
siderable popularity, and it has been sug- 
gested that Holy Smoke! may have originated in 
the smoke which arose from the sacrificial fires! 

There is no doubt that the vocabulary of 
swearing in present-day America is virtually 
threadbare, not because modern man is not 
linguistically ingenious, but largely because 
the oath-demanding situation always arises 
suddenly, and the old conventional explosive 
noises automatically erupt. 

I submit that the Latin profane vocabulary, 
long and colorful and fully time-tested, ful- 
fills all reasonable requirements for a lingua 
franca of swearers. To illustrate its applica- 
tion—it must be an experience common to 
all language teachers to be asked by the 
layman to “say something” in their various 
professed second tongues. The next time 
that a teacher of Latin is approached by a 
bore of this type, let him not fumble for 
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something possibly recognizable, caveat emp- 
tor! or pax vobiscum!; let him rather smoothly 
combine a heartfelt di te perdant! with that 
magnificent rolling oath from Menaechmii 
(1017): Agite, abite, fugite hinc in malam 
crucem! Then, when the bore interrupts with 
his inevitable, “Say, wait a minute! Sounds 
like you're swearing at me!”, let the curser 
smile back over his shoulder and say, ““What 
in the world could have given you that idea!” 
It cannot fail to satisfy! 


Notes 


1E, H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Linguistic 
Science (New Haven, 1947) 45. 

2 Ibid., 48. 

3 Robert Graves, Lars Porsena (Lond 

‘Unless otherwise noted, quoted 
from the Loeb texts. 

5 From The Lost Art of Profanity, by Burges Johnson, 


Dy Special permission of 


n. toast 
mM. 193 





translations are 





Copyright 1948, 107. Used 
the Publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

6 [bid., 119. 

7 Loeb Aristophanes, Vol. 111, 43, footnote. 

8 Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities, Iolaus. 

9 Aristophanes, Wasps, 852 

10 Loeb, Aristophanes, 1, 412-3. 

4 Graves, op. cit., 11. 

12 The favorite oath of Paul Douglas, as 
the baseball catcher, in the Twentieth 
Production, It Happens Every Spring 











WANTED 


Ecclesiastical Calendar, by Samuel Butcher, 
Macmillan (1870). Write Mr. Odin Nielsen, 
Auditor, Bismarck Hotel, Randolph at LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

A Greek verb game. Write Mr. C. A. Peeren 
boom, Geo. Banta Pub. Co., Menasha, Wis 
(who can still quote an Ode of Horace and cares 
about the content as well as the form of the 
Journal.) 

Lilliana Automotaria, audax latro puellanis 
Arizonae, Authorized tr. ca. 1908, “Automobile 
Lillian, the Daring Girl Bandit of Arizona,” Royal 
Pub. Co. (defunct) of So. Norwalk, Conn., $.10. 
Information as to this Americana item to Mr. 
Chet L. Swital, 415 Beverley Drive, Beverley 
Hills, Calif. 

Notae Tironianae. A Journal article on them 
wanted by an artistic tool designer of Des 
Moines, Iowa (Dr. Diiard Warren Sexton, 3202 
Woodland Ave., Des Moines 12). Let some com 
petent scholar take notice. 
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SINS AND PENITENCE 


THIS Is OUR IMMORAL ISSUE, a post-Lenten 
let--down in which the unregenerate impulses 
of the contributors have free play: profanity, 
beer, scurrilous jokes. Against this pagan 
background, I can best confess my sins. I was 
ill for a month; this was wrong; the issues 
have come out late, something still worse. 
Even when numbers were out, subscribers in 
many cases did not receive copies. This was 
not directly my business; but I have when- 
ever possible supplied such from my own 
limited stock. The Illinois teachers were 
doubtless disappointed not to be represented 
in the Latin Week issue. The last recourse 
we commonly have in adjusting matters is to 
tell the simple truth. To do so often gains 
one the reputation of marked originality. Let 
me risk it. In perfect good faith and depend- 
ing on general promises I had, perhaps too 
carelessly, made, the enthusiastic, industrious 
and generous Mrs. Hadley had certain cuts 
made (for which Illinois teachers paid) the 
copy for which I had not seen, nor had 
Regenos. This arose from quite innocent 
ignorance of the publication processes on the 
part of our friend; I assess part of the fault 
to myself, and have done what I could to 
make amends by including the Illinois article 
inthis issue. The cuts in question may appear 
later. Attention may well be directed away 
from any wrong procedures here to the vast 
amount of unpaidfor effort which these 
teachers put forth, often even contributing 
from their own funds to make some of our 


enterprises a success, 
THE WAYS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


First, THEY HAVE BEEN NOTABLY GRACIOUS. 
Hardly anything printed in this volume has 
been of my own selection as yet; but I have 
suggested and made changes, sometimes 
drastic; and met most courteous reactions. 
Some time back my former colleague, Bennie 
De Voto of Harper's, stated that professors’ 
papers could not make the grade in any such 
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general magazine in fair competition. CJ, for 
instance, is a sort of trade journal. If the 
scholarship of an article is correct, it may 
expect to be printed eventually with little 
regard for form. De Voto was a little tough 
and sweeping in his statement; maybe a 
university professor had stepped on his toes. 
But he had something there. We credit the 
Greeks with form as well as content. How 
much form, style, do many of our articles 
have? It has been suggested that a popular 
classical organ be started, though the sug- 
gestion is tabled at the moment. I should 
prefer to have a literary classical magazine, 
might even hope wistfully that CJ might 
approximate that. At least prospective con- 
tributors might stop to ask themselves, 
“What would be the prospects of this article 
as it stands, if sent to a high-class general 
magazine?” ““What reader appeal has it for 
this particular audience, 80% of whom are 
secondary school teachers?” 

There is the further matter of typographi 
cal form on which PMLA and certain classi- 
cal groups have been working. This technical 
matter of abbreviations and other usages 
came to me from Sterling Dow especially at a 
time when I felt I was lucky to handle cur- 
rent procedure without trying to contribute 
to a reform. I am, however, heartily in favor 
of this effort toward brevity and clearness 
with a minimum of pedantic persiflage. The 
modern language people have printed two 
beautiful brief essays which I wish every 
contributor might read. It would save editors 
much grief and the associations money. Per- 
haps the JourNAt can later print some 
curtailed guide to proper preparation of 
MSS. 

Now a candid critic writes me that ‘the 
teachers regard the Journat as of college 
professors, by college professors, for college 
professors. This is an old complaint. The 
answer is, that both DeWitt and I have 
given time precedence to any good pedagogical 
article. In the vast files of MSS turned over to 
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me there were few if any such. Where does 
one secure them? When Moses came down 
from the mount and took Aaron to task for 
the image he saw being worshipped, the latter 
said that the people brought in their ear- 
rings, compacts and such, he melted them up, 
and “there came out this calf.” So I. We shall 
have either to bear with the voluble profes 
sors or find others who are articulate in com- 
petition. 





BEER (from page 285) 


of the Ancients, translated by Henry L. Brose (New 
York, 1930) p. 103. 

7 Diod. 1.20.4 and 1.34.10. But Diodorus in another 
passage (4.2.5), while repeating some of his remarks on 
beer in Book 1, ascribed its invention to Dionysus. 

’ Georg Steindorff, “Vierzehn Jahre igyptischer Aus- 
grabungen,” Deutsche Rundschau 84 (1895), 266. (Cf. 
Lucr. 3.916 f. {Ed.]) 

+L. Borchardt, Ztschr. f. dgypt. Sprache und Allter- 
tumskunde 28 (1890), 70 and 72; Hermann Kees, 
Agypten (Miinchen, 1933, in Handbuch der Alt.), p. 64. 

10 Fr, Wonig, Die Pflanzen im alten Agypten (Leipzig, 
1886), p. 170 f. 

1 Adolf Erman, Die Literatur der alten Agypter 
Leipzig, 1923), p. 69. Dedi was the gastronomic an- 
cestor of Milo the Crotoniate and Paul Bunyan. 

12 Dio Acad. ap. Ath. 1.34 B. 

18 Dio Chr. Or. 32.82 (ad Alexandrinos). 

4 Quoted by Neuburger, op. cit., p. 104. 

6 Archil. Fr. 28 Diehl. 

16 Hecat. F. Gr. Hist. 1 F 154. 

1 Aesch. Fr. 124 Sidgwick. Hellanicus (F. Gr. Hist. 
4 F 66) briefly confirms that barley-brew was a Thracian 
drink, but says that others concocted beer from certain 
roots. 

‘8 Soph. Fr. 60 Pearson; adopting, with Pearson, 
Mekler’s emendation 08’ boty (ror dv). 

1’ Aesch. Suppl. 952 f. 

a0 Fidt. 2.77. 

*t Theophr. de causis plant. 6.11.2. 

2 PCair Zen. 59199 (254 B.c.); C. Préaux, L’Economie 
Royale des Lagides (Bruxelles, 1939), p. 153. 

Archiv fiir Pap. 2(1903), $65 (second century); cf. 
Allen Chester Johnson, Roman Egypt, no. 403 and com- 
ments. 

*U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Agypten und 
Nubien (Leipzig-Berlin, 1899), pp. 369-371. 

*6 But the brewer named Eutychas was presumably a 





CLARENCE A. FORBES 


Greek: PMichTeb. 123 recto, col. I d, line 8 and verso, 
col. XI, lines 26 f. 

26 POxy. 1, 85, col. IV. 

27 BGU, 1, 38. Also in BGU, tv, 1126 we hear of an 
Alexandrian woman who owned a beer-shop. 

28 P Cair Zen. 59176, line 206; 59189, line 6; 59202, 
line 2; P Ryl. 127. P Mich Teb. 123 verso, col. Ila, line 
4, Mentions a man’s account at the beer-shop (& 
furoToNiw Oéua). P 

29 U. Wilcken, Grundziige der Papyruskunde | 251. 

4 L. Amundsen, on O. Oslo 12; A. C. | 
Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian, (Baltimore, 
1936), pp. 327 and 563. 

| F, Heichelheim, “Monopole,” RE, xxxi, 171 f.; 
S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus t 
Diocletian (Princeton, 1938), p. 187 

# Jul. Afric. Cest. 25. 

3 Dio Cass. 49. 36. 2-3. 

44 Amm. Marc. 26.8.2. On the 
sabaium for Pannonian beer cf. Jerome Comm. in 
Isaiam bk. 7, ch. 19 (24.253 Migne 

36 Plin. N.H. 14.149. 

8 Diosc. Mat. Med. 2.88. 

37 Flor. Epit. 2.18.12. The Spanish bishop Isidore 
confirms the identification of caelia as a Spanish wheat- 
beer: Etym. 20.3.18. 

38V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere 
1911), p. 146, reasoning from Plin. N.H. 14.149. 

39 Polyb. 34.9.15 Hultsch, from Ath. 1.16 C 


Johnson, 


word sabaia or 


Berlin, 


in Spain and Britain. A glossary from Montpellier says 
cerbesia (cervesia) signified wheat-beer, camum barley- 
beer. 

41CIL, xm, oor: cervesar(iis feliciter). The 
word is azaé, and the Thesaurus Ling. Lat. interprets 
it to mean either “drinkers” or “brewers” of beer. By 
analogy with other words in -arius denoting occupa 
tions, it should mean the latter. 

‘2 Pictured in Daremberg-Saglio I 1088, fig. 
scription reproduced in CIL, xu, 10018. 

43 Greg. Tur. De gloria conf. 1. Another capable 
saintly performance was turned in by Bridget of Ireland, 
when she imitated the miracle of Cana and turned water 
into beer; Acta Sanctorum, Vita tv, 1 Febr. 10. 

44 Marcellus Med. 16.33. 

45 Tbid. 28.13; also in Cassius Felix Med. 72, appendix 
in codice Cantab., p. 175 in Rose’s edition. 
46 Diosc. Mat. Med. 2.87 f.; also 2.70. 

47 Victor Champier, s.v. “Cervisia,” 
Saglio, 1, 1088. 

48 Plin. N.H. 22.164. 

49 Plut. An vitiositas ad infelicitatem sufficiat 4. 

50 The poem, no. 626 in the volume (and Anth. Pal 
y.368) is here reprinted by the kind permission of The 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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Classical Articles in Non-Classical 





Periodicals 


AMERICAN AssociATION OF University Pro- 
BuLLeTIN 36 (1950).—(Spring: 18-32) 
Ralph H. Lutz, “The History of the Concept of 
Freedom.” See for references to “the first clear 
statement of social tolerance as a norm of human 
culture” in Thucydides’ version of Pericles’ 
famous speech, Socrates’ and Plato's declaration 
that man “held in his own hands the power to 
shape his own destiny,” the Stoic definition of 
“self-realization of the individual as the principal 
objective of human endeavor,” the influence of 
“the Stoic doctrine of natural law” on Roman 
jurisprudence (as we see from Cicero’s De 
Legibus), Plato’s opposition “to democracy as a 
government and as a way of life,” the lack of 
academic freedom among “the Greeks and 
Romans who often employed slaves as teachers,” 
etc. (Summer: 249-261) W. Edward Brown, “I 
Would Have You All Speak with Tongues.” 
The colleges must foster foreign language study 
to give students “comprehension of the more sig- 
nificant individual heritages which constitute the 
vast legacy of our own cultural tradition’ and 
comprehension of other lands of the modern 
world. To understand our own background com- 
pletely we must study Greek and Latin. Some- 
thing may be learned of Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion from translations, but such an approach is 
especially hazardous “when the translated work 
belongs to the realm of belles-lettres. . . . Mr. 
A. §. Way’s Swinburnian translation of Eurip- 
ides,” for example, is “wordy, clumsy, prolix, 
where the original is succinct and delicate”; in 
is no longer a 
satisfactory rendering of agapé in 1 Cor. 13. 
ComparATIVE LITERATURE I (1949).—(Win- 
ter: 24-43) Ernst Robert Curtius, ‘Antike 
Rhetorik und vergleichende  Literaturwissen- 
schaft."” Remarks on certain themes and manner- 
isms in various European literatures. For instance, 
what Curtius calls the “cernas-formula” (cf. 
Verg. Aen. 4. 401: Migrantes cernas totaque 
ex urbe ruentes) became “la veissiez”’ in the 
Chanson de Roland—and the formula here goes 
back ultimately to Vergil—and then passed as a 
Gallicism into Spanish epic; the idea of “puer 
senex” occurs frequently in Latin literature (cf. 
Verg. Aen. 9. 311: Ante annos animumque gerens 
curamque virilem) and continues as a rhetorical 
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formula at least until Géngora. (55-62) Giuseppe 
Toffanin, ““Omero e il Rinascimento italiano.” All 
the inspired writers of antiquity—poets, his- 
torigns, and moralists—with the exception of the 
“halucinantes philosophi’” of Greece were re- 
vered by the Italian humanists, though in varying 
degrees. Plato was held in the greatest esteem, 
but Homer occupied the very next place. Poli- 
tian, for example, devoted the most beautiful and 
lofty of his Selve to glorifying the humanistic 
idea through Homer; Pier Paolo Decembrio 
(1399-1477) maintained that every excellence 
which we find in ancient poetry is due in the 
last analysis to Homer. (Spring: 97-112) Robert 
Valentine Merrill, ““The Pléiade and the Andro- 
gyne.” In the story of the Androgyne “the major 
French poets after Héroet’s day” differed from 
Plato’s interpretation, “which became under the 
mediating influence of Ficino the Renaissance 
doctrine of Platonic love. ... Furthermore, . . . 
as the sixteenth century advanced the Androgyne 
became a less interesting figure to a generation 
familiar with it.’ (Summer: 225-258) Leo Spit- 
zer, “The Epic Style of the Pilgrim Aetheria.” 
Stylistic devices shared by the Peregrinatio ad 
loca sancta and medieval Romance (espec. Old 
French) epic. (259-266) Marcel Chicoteau, 
“Phédre et les poisons: un théme de médiation 
tiré d’Euripide.” 

Crozer QuarTERLy 28 (19§1).—(January: 
13-32) L. R. Shero, ** ‘Totalitarian’ Sparta.” An 
interesting presentation of eight points of re- 
semblance between ancient Sparta and the to- 
talitarian regimes of our own day: militaristic 
emphasis, aggressiveness, ruthlessness, exclusive 
ness, supervision of children at an early age, en- 
listment of feminine participation and support, 
promotion of eugenics, and enforcement of con- 
formity. Yet, in spite of the resemblances, “it is 
obvious . . . that we should use some caution in 
applying the term totalitarian to Sparta,” be- 
cause of the more recent connotations of this 
word. 

DurHaAM UNiversity JOURNAL 42 (1950). 
(June: 89-104) W. von Leyden, “Spatium His- 
toricum.”” The historical past as viewed by 
Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Thucydides.—43 
(195§0).—(December: 15-18 and two plates) R. T. 
Williams, “Some Unpublished Vases in the 








Sunderland Museum.” Four Attic black-figured 
vases and three Corinthian vases are here pub- 
lished. 

Germanic Review 25 (1950).—(December: 
290-298) John C. Thirlwall, “Orphic Influences 
in The Magic Sietain. , 

IraticA 27 (1950).—(September: 253-255) 
Clemente Merlo, “Gorgia toscana e sostrato 
etrusco.”’ A reafirmation of the theory that the 
aspirate and the fricatives of modern Tuscan 
from Latin intervocalic voiceless stops) are due 
to an Etruscan substratum. Professor Hall, who 
rejects this theory, sets too much store by the 
small number of words recorded by Scheuermeier 
in the linguistico-ethnographical atlas of Italy 
and Southern Switzerland. 

JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 62 (1949).— 
(October-December: 375-381) William J. Ent- 
wistle, ““New Light on the Epic-Ballad Problem.” 
Wolf's theory of the ballad origins of the Homeric 
poems is supported, as far as the Greek field is 
concerned, by the medieval epic of Digenis 
Akritas; the Trebizond manuscript of this “came 
to light in 1876, when it was edited by Sathas 
and Legrand.” But “the new evidence . . . raises 
as many problems as it solves.” For example, the 
Trebizond version and the various texts which 
appeared after it “correspond not with heroical 
epics but with literary creations upon ballad 
sources.” It is also to be noted that the Akritic 
ballads proper, which did not become fully 
known in Athens until the Greek exodus from 
Asia Minor in 1923, may be responsible for many 
ballad themes found all over Europe and beyond. 

Journat of Brsticat LITERATURE 69 (1950).— 
(Part III: 261-280) Bruce M. Metzger, ““Tatian’s 
Diatessaron and a Persian Harmony of the Gos- 
pels.” 

JourNAL OF THE History or Ipeas 11 (1950). 
October: 412-447) Walther Kirchner, “Mind, 
Mountain, and History.”” An account of ‘man’s 
attitude toward mountains” throughout the his- 
tory of western civilization from the 
“its chief ancestors, the ~— Hellenic, and 
Roman worlds.” Note espec. Part I (The Classi- 
cal Spirit): “If the classical Gade’ nourissaient a 
son [the mountain's] égard du mépris ou de la 
crainte, rarement de la curiosité, jamais de |'ad- 
miration,’ this is no longer true after the period 
of Greek glory passes. A greater interest in na- 
ture and in mountains is traceable, and ascents, 
‘eventually for scenic beauty,’ are under- 
taken... 

“The lack of appreciation of natural beauty 
characteristic of the Greek attitude toward the 


time of 
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virginal and savage . . . is passed on by them to 
their Roman successors..... Mountains, and 
particulary the Alps them the. 
Romans] no aesthetic response. Cicero declares 
how difficult it is to see anything agreeable in 
such wild surroundings; Livy speaks of their 
gruesomeness; Gaius Silius Italicus, referring to 
Hannibal's expedition across the Alps, depicts 
their terrors....It is only Roman 
Empire begins to disintegrate that different tones 
are discernible. Long before, Lucretius is perhaps 
the first to demonstrate the new spirit which 
admires the mountains for their natural proper 
ties; .. . In the second century A.p., Strabo gives 


evoke in 


when the 


his reader an inkling of the landscape of the 
mountains— ...In the same century, Hadrian 


undertakes to climb Mount Aetni 

LANGUAGE 26 (1950).—(July-September: 371- 
378) George Melville Bolling, “ENOA in the 
Homeric Poems.” (October-December: 458- 
466) Ernst Pulgram, “Spoken and Written 
Latin.” “In view of the multiple definitions and 
the ambiguous interpretations of the term Vulgar 
Latin, and because of its habitual identification, 
based on texts rather than on _— with an 
imaginary pre-Romance vernacular, I shall hence- 
forth prefer not to use this term but to employ 
spoken and written Latin instead.” L. F. Sas, in an 
article which appeared in 1937, noted 19 defini 
tions of Vulgar Latin; as early as the 1860's 
Schuchardt had realized that “the idea that 
spoken Vulgar Latin is the chronological suc- 
cessor (a corruption) of Classical Latin” is false. 

Some interesting comparisons can be made be- 
tween the development of Egyptian (over a 
period of 5000 years) and that of Latin (over a 
period of 1200 years). For example, the history 
of Egyptian ‘comprises . . . six different written 


or classical languages of successive eras” (Primi 
tive Eg., Old Eg., Middle Eg., New Eg., Demotic, 
and Coptic). Each breakdown of Egyptian soci 


ety “involves the breakdown of its classical 
language; and the new socio-historical structure 
creates a new literary language out of the 
spoken language then current . Since each 
classical language tends to be conservative, it 
continues, as it were, horizontally from its point 
of origin, whereas at the time popular 
speech proceeds on its accustomed natural 
course.”’ In the case of Latin ‘“‘we have knowledge 
of but one classical era . . . ** (532-533) Werner 


same 


Winter, “The Reduplication Type bhari- 
bharti/bharibhrati in Greek.” 
(Concluded on Page 317 
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A PAGAN PARALLEL TO 


THE various divisions of scholars 
QO: a to be interested, the classicists, 
theologians, and so forth, the mediaevalist 
is oe likely to be astonished, though he 
cannot fail to be highly interested, when he 
finds in a Christian document of the tenth 
century a strong resemblance to a pagan 
Roman formula of witchcraft. When he finds 
the most available, and a perfectly satisfac- 
tory, text of the Christian document in the 
pages of a major English novelist of the 
eighteenth century, he has perhaps more 
reason to be surprised. 

The Uncle Toby of Laurence Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy is apt to be quoted when the 
subject of swearing comes up. “*Our armies 
swore terribly in Flanders, cried my uncle 
Toby... ,° who had served with William 
III at the siege of Namur, which will be 
recalled by readers of Macaulay, though, pos- 
sibly by few others.'! Uncle Toby, however, 
continued “*. . . but nothing to this.” ““This” 
was “a form of excommunication of the 
Church of Rome, a copy of which my father 

. had procured out of the ledger-book of 
the church of Rochester, writ by Ernulphus 
the bishop... ."? 

The document which had awakened the 
elder Shandy’s interest actually came from 
somewhat south of Rochester, Kent, since 
H.C. Lea identified “the curse of Ernulphus, 
well known to all Shandeans,” as the docu- 
ment preserved in S. Baluzus (Etienne Bal- 
1718), Capitularia Regum Fran- 
corum, (Paris, 1687). Lea provided a transla- 
tion but no Latin text, nor does he appear to 
date the document. However, Mendenhall, 
Henning and Foord, who used Lea’s trans- 
lation, say it belongs to the tenth century.’ 
Lea gave the reference to Baluzus as 11, 469- 
470 but the recent editors give m, 679-680. 
There must be some explanation for this. In 
fact, one would like to have a copy of 


uze, 1630 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


“CURSE OF ERNULPHUS” 


Baluzus to refer to, in defect of the original 
manuscript. Meantime our reliance is on a 
clergyman of the Church of England of a 
period in English history in which Samuel 
Johnson could boast that its glory was a 
learned clergy. For Sterne not only gives us 
the Latin text but also an English translation 
which is closer to the original than Lea’s 
and does not balk at certain words which 
American Victorianism forbade Lea to trans- 
late by anything but the all-inclusive dash, 
the aposiopesis e verecundia. 

It is now necessary to make mention of 
certain ‘curse-tablets’ or Tabellae Defixionum 
which have survived from pagan and classical 
Rome.t They call upon the queen of the 
Underworld, Proserpina Salvia, to “snatch 
health, body, color, strength and virtues” 
from a designated victim and to hand him or 
her over to her husband, Pluto. Proserpina is 
to have the victim tortured by all kinds of 
fever, quartan, tertian and quotidian, until 
he dies. To make sure that he will not escape, 
the curser presents Proserpina with the vic- 
tim, all of him from head to foot, specifying 
all principal parts of the body from the crown 
of the head to the soles and toe-nails of the 
foot. The beginning of the catalogue “ 
caput... frontem .. . supercilia . . . palpe- 
bras... pupillas . . .” will serve asa sample. 

Exactly the same principle is followed in 
the Christian form of excommunication. It is 
a much lengthier formula than the pagan one 
but at the end contains the sentence “Male- 
dictus sit in capillis...in cerebro... in 
temporibus, in fronte, in auriculis . . . ® and 
so on down to the toe-nails. Then, to make 
absolutely sure, “Maledictus sit in totis 
compagibus membrorum, a vertice capitis 
usque ad plantam pedis.’ The pagan formula 
runs “Proserpina Salvia, do tibi...” and 
catalogues the various parts of the victim's 
body; the Christian form of excommunication 
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says the equivalent of “Do tibi, Sathana . . . ” 
since it contains the passage “We sequester 
him, that he may be tormented, disposed, 
and delivered over with Dathan and Abi- 
ram.... ° When they come to the middle 
of the body, the two catalogues also show a 
certain similarity of treatment. The pagan is 
probably epicene not so much out of modesty 
as in order that one and the same formula 
may suit victims, male and female alike.® In 
the Christian formula the word “genitalia” 
is also epicene, though, to be sure, the vari- 
ants printed in Tristram Shandy *“Maledictus 
sit (maledicti sint) . . . ” etc. seem to envisage 
the excommunication of males only. 

Now there is another catalogue, of bodily 
functions this time, which comes in the form 
of excommunication just before the catalogue 
of parts of the body. It runs “Maledictus sit 
vivendo, moriendo, manducando, bibendo.. . 
mingendo, cacando, flebotomando.” Lea pro 
vides a dash for both the penultimate and 
the antepenultimate word and translates 
“flebotomando” by “bleeding.” Sterne does 
not boggle at these words and translates 
“flebotomando” as “blood-letting,” which 
certainly seems more accurate than Lea’s 
version. 

This is one other reason why one would 
like to have Baluzus, or, better, the original 
document since the word “flebotomando,” 
coming at the end of a catalogue of nineteen 


A NOTE ON SAPPHO 


ILBERT Hicuet, in his informative 
(5 book The Classical Tradition,' dis 
cusses perceptively the meaning and refer- 
ence of Ezra Pound’s curious poem, Papyrus.” 
Only the word Gongula presents an obstacle 
to interpretation; Highet writes, “What he 
means by Gongula I cannot tell. It is a fem- 
inine form of a word meaning ‘round.’ Per 
haps it is a girl's name.” 

The difficulty is removed, I believe, and 


Pound's reference clarified, in the light of 


the fact that Gongula (or Gongyla) of Colo- 
phon was reputed to have been one of the 
pupils of Sappho;4 more important, two badly 
mutilated poems by Sappho evidently refer 





ROBERT DUFF MURRAY, JR. 


functions of the body, each of them expressed 
by a perfectly natural word, strikes us as 
unexpected and therefore humorous. In fact 
the effect is somewhat of a joke rapa tpog 
doxiay in the manner of Aristophanes and 
leaves a suspicion that “fletotomando” has 
been substituted for a Aris: 
tophanes would not have given himself much 


word which 


trouble to avoid. 
Lesure F. Smitu 
The University of Oklahoma 


Notes 


1 Since Uncle Toby's day Marlborough’s wars, the 
Waterloo campaign, World War I, and World War II 
have called forth the same observation and kept Uncle 
Toby’s remark alive. 

2 Laurence Sterne, Tristram Shandy, cap. x. The text, 
with translation and running comment, fc 

3H. C. Lea, Studies in Church History 
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1883) 345-346. Mendenhall, Henning, and Foord, Ideas 
and Institutions in European History 8 1715 (New 
editors refer t 


York, Henry Holt, 1948) 28-29. These 
Lea, op. cit., 362. 

4 William Sherwood Fox, “The | 
Tabellae Defixionum,” American Journal « 
xxx, 1, Suppl. (1912). 

5 The fact that the Tabellae use for 
and the Excommunication uses 





“ears” the form 
“oriculae™ “auriculae,” 
instead of the classical Latin “‘aures may mean 
than that the language of the former is Vulgar Latin 
and the language of the latter has been influenced by 
Vulgar Latin. 

6 There are Defixiones which could apply only to one 
sex. Fox, op. cit. 44 quotes A. Audollent, Defixionum 


no more 


tabellae . . . (Paris, 1904), no. 135b 6. 


AND EZRA POUND 


to the same young woman.> Apparently 
Pound became familiar with at least one of 
the fragments, possibly soon after its pub- 
lication. His imagination was doubtless stim- 
ulated by its suggestive incompleteness, as 
well as by the “sweet resonance™® of the 
name itself. 

Pound’s modern “papyrus” thus stands as 
evidence of the manner in which the almost 
legendary poetess entered again into the lit- 
erary consciousness, as a result of the fas: 
cinating (and tantalizing) papyrus finds of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen 
turies. His borrowing here, while quantita: 
tively small, affords additional insight into 
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the associative processes of the poet con- 
scious of a literary heritage. 
Rosert Durr Murray, JR. 
Oberlin College 
1 Oxford University Press, New York, 1949. 
2From Lustra, published in Personae (New Direc- 
tions, Norfolk, n.d.): 


“Spring... 
Too long... 
Gongula . . 
3 Op. cit., p. $17. 
* Suidas, Lexicon, s. v. Sappho 
5 Ox. Pap. 1231.15; Berl. Klassikertexte P 9722.4. 
6 Highet, loc. cit. 








THE REVIEW 





THE FINE ART OF TRANSLATION has probably 
been cultivated ever since peoples with different 
dialects and some literary taste first wanted to 
learn the content of each other’s more elegant 
expressions of thought. The standards have 
doubtless varied greatly in proportion to the 
cultures of the societies and abilities of the 
translators involved; but the aim has generally 
been to make known the substance of the work 
translated or, if possible, to make known both 
the substance and the form (including style); 
or else to recreate the work in the translator's 
language as somehow an equivalent in spirit 
to the original. A satisfactory translation achieves 
whichever goal is desired, but a great one can 
stand in the second language as a literary entity 
without much reference to the fact that it is a 
translation at all. This second goal is probably 
the ultimate challenge which impels succeeding 
generations to make the great attempt. 

The hurdles are awesome. The translator 
must get the sense out of one language into 
another—this is, in itself, real work as soon as he 
wants to write in a respectable vernacular style. 
He can stop there if he is turning out a matter-of- 
fact description of asparagus roots. But if the 
original is true literature, it possesses some style 
and form and breathes a spirit of life, all of which 
ought somehow to be preserved in the new 
language. To translate “Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
/Dextra sternuit approbationem,” and seem 
charming rather than ridiculous; to translate 
“ferritribaces viri,” and seem funny rather than 
pedantic; to translate ‘‘faces/Aureas quatiunt 
comas,” and preserve gracefully the figure... 
hic labor, hoc opus est! 


Granting the translator succeeds this far, 
getting the matter and the style (perhaps even 
the poetic meter) expressed, what then? Very 


Et summis admiratio 

* veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


much, for literary styles change, and what is 
acceptable to one generation may to another be 
either old wine from the cellar, dry bones from 
the museum, a dead bird from the driveway, an 
electric auto from an octogenarian’s garage, or 
worst of all—nothing. 

Now the prize of literary fame is great, but the 
perils which beset the translator are even more 
certain than those facing the average writer. 
Pope’s couplets are dated, but we do not scorn 
them in the “Essay on Criticism” or in “The 
Rape of the Lock.” It is hard to repress a laugh, 
however, when, at times, the rhymes turn out 
pat in the Iliad. Why? Because the “Essay” and 
“The Lock” are the originals. They were meant 
to be that way. They must be judged largely in 
terms of themselves (or, at worst, of other similar 
pieces of writing). With the Iliad we can always 
place Homer beside Chapman, or Pope, or Lang, 
or Rouse, and say, “Aha!” 

Therefore translations are even more ephem- 
eral, if that be possible, than most other literature 

deservedly, for the most part, if quality be a 
criterion. Even so, a prose translation of a prose 
author like Thucydides or Plato should, if done 
into good native style, have a long life expectancy. 
Routine Victorian prose is comprehensible today. 
But an author like Plautus or Terence, or especi- 
ally like Petronius, translated into a comparable 
colloquial style, particularly if it is a style charac- 
teristic of some one time and place like Brook- 
lynese of 1929 or World-War-II GI slang, may 
well be hard to fathom after a lapse of even a year 
or so, to say nothing of a decade. 

All this brings us to browsing through some 
thirteen translations. The first is G. J. Acheson's 
72-page version of Petronius, entitled Dinner at 
Trimalchio’s (Johannesburg: Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity Press, 1950). 





PETRONIUS 

THis FASCINATING BOOK is intended not for 
scholars but for laymen who, the translator as- 
sumes, can be told that the original was written 

“Latin, the language of the people of ancient 
Italy” (p. 1). The three page introduction gives 
the traditional information about the identity 
and date of the author, the most elementary data 
about the Satyricon, and a brief account of the 
events leading up to the cena itself. The rest of 
the book contains a translation of Sat. 26-77. 

If our initial assumptions about the ephemeral 
nature of translation are at all correct, this 
translation will probably not circulate widely 
through centuries to come; for Mr. Acheson has 
turned Petronius’ breezy (and astonishing) Latin 
into what seems to be a wondrously breezy (and 
certainly astonishing) type of South African 
English. How well he has achieved his goal from 
the viewpoint of that section of South African 
society which he tries to reach, this reviewer is in 
absolutely no position to judge. Certainly th 
language seems at times almost a foreign tongue to 
a mid-westerner, and the slang and colloquialisms 
seem “awfully British” or, (in terms of 
American slang) quite dated; but they may be 
perfectly natural in the translator's homeland, « 
point which can be determined only by persons 
who speak the language of this book (if that 
language be spoken anywhere). 

The general reader in this country should enjoy 
the book in spite of such surprising turns as 

“Giton, who'd so far been quite hap Py doing the 
job of skivvy for . Gitona 
libentissime officium tuentem...); “Tri- 
malchio himself did an impersonation of a bloke 
blowing a horn/”’ (64, § . Trimalchio ipse cum 
tubicines esset imitatus ... ) “Goddamit, I'll 
have this bitch in boots broke” (74, 14: ita genium 
meum propitium habeam, 
Cassandra caligaria). It is commendably free from 
stilted bits of traditional translation-jargon; and 
the reader who is not a scholar, if he skipped the 
introduction, might not really be sure that he was 
reading a translation. That is high praise. 

Colloquial works should be translated col- 
loquially, unless the translator is merely content- 
ing himself with an interlinear to serve as a 
crutch for the duller sort of student. The col- 
loquial style may date the work a few years 
sooner ten a d apneeneraih style; but if the colloquial 
not a virtue of the 
usual pe renee, ~ there is at least a fighting chance 
that that genuineness will guarantee the transla- 
tor an audience in more than one generation. 


again, 


US 12 (27, 


servile 


curabo domata sit 


GRUNDY 





STEINER 
CATULLUS 


SUCH AN AUDIENCE has been gained, it would 
appear, for some sixty-five = whose 
works are represented in W. Appleton Aiken’s 


The Poems of Catullus Translated into English 
by Various Hands...(E. P. Dutton & Co,, 


Inc.: New York, 1950). This is a satisfying selec: 
tion, with samples ranging in period from 


Campion and Sidney to Jack ee and Mr, 
Aiken himself. It is apparently the result of a 
desire on the part of its compiler to find versions 
which would be serviceable in a course wherein 
some 450 engineering students were enrolled, 
veterans whom he dared not bore with stuff that 
lacked the genuineness of the original. The 154 
versions of 120 poems or fragments are evidentl; 
those which stood up best “before the tribunal 
of student taste” (p. 17). This pragmatic basis of 
selection has kept out most of the false versions 
and the froth, for what appears can rally 
stand on its own two feet cae reference t 
the original Latin. 

The volume also contains a note on English 
translations of Catullus followed by an Editor's 
Introduction which recounts the occasion for 
making the compilation, the method followed, the 
life of the poet and the poet's influence. At the 
back appear a comparative table of numbers as- 
signed to the poems (Aiken has his own: partly 
chronological, partly in terms of subject matter), 
a Select Bibliography of Translators, indices to 
translators and first lines of the Latin poems, and 
a note upon certain illustrations which have been 
inspired by the poetry of Catullus. 

Four versions are given for Poems 5, 31, 51 and 
101; three, for Poems 3 and 70; two, for some 
others of the better known pieces. These mul 
tiple versions are arranged in the chronological 
order of their authors, e.g. for Poem 5, Crashaw 
(1648), Langhorne (1766), Coleridge (1798) and 
Dement (1915). This arrangement frequently 
ithesteates in microcosm the literary styles of 
ssive periods. No prose versio ]- 


yene 
gene 


ms are ad 

Mr. Aiken deserves credit for compiling the 
selection and for including certain of his own 
more convincing versions. The publishers, we 
hope, will succeed in eradicating all the typo- 
graphical errors which mar the review copies 
We have not seen a corrected copy. 


HOMER 


ALSO ILLUSTRATIVE OF DIFFERENT 
translation are four little volumes in popular 
priced editions. First are reprints of the Lang: 


STYLES of 
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Leaf-Myers-Butcher Iliad and Odyssey (T22 and 
23) in the new Modern Library college edi- 
tions. These are outright, page-by-page reprints 
of the old Modern Library editions (N.B. the 
reading ‘“Paponeus” on page 179 of the Odyssey), 
except that they have been enhanced by brief 
(and mostly identical) introductions by Gilbert 
Highet. Next are two volumes of Mentor Classics 
M46 and M21), reprints of the W. H. D. Rouse 
translation of The Iliad and The Odyssey which 
appeared first in 1938 and 1937 respectively. 

Readers who have no Greek may choose be- 
tween the “Biblical English” of Lang and his 
associates or Rouse’s modern “simple style.’ This 
passage (Od. 10, 505-507) illustrates what they 
will find, first from Lang: 

...nay, trouble not thyself for want of a guide, by 
thy ship abiding, but set up the mast and spread abroad 
the white sails and sit thee down; and the breeze of the 
North Wind will bear thy vessel on her way .... 


and then from Rouse: 


You need not hang about the ship and wait till a guide 
turns up. Set your mast, hoist your sail, and sit tight: 
the North Wind will take you along. . . . 


Rouse has admittedly recovered much of the 
Homeric swiftness which is lost in the lofty style 
of Lang, and he will probably be preferred by 
most undergraduates and high school students 
who do not read the Bible in any traditional 
translation and who, as a result of that and their 
ignorance of Latin, are incapable of following the 
thought processes of the less modern style. 
Homeric scholars will prefer a tertium quid 
Homer in the original. 

Both volumes of Mentor Classics (published 
by The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc.: New York; price $0.35) are completed 
by pronouncing indices and the Odyssey by 
Rouse’s essay on “Homer's Words.” 


VERGIL AND TRAGEDY 


ReIssuED ALSO among the Modern Library 
college editions (T39) is the Mackail translation 
of Vergil. This is, again, a reimpression of the 
earlier Modern Library edition, but the Durham 
introduction has been replaced by a compre- 
hensive introduction by Professor William C. 
McDermott. 

Likewise in the same series (T30) there is a 
volume entitled Seven Famous Greek Plays with 
introductions by Whitney J. Oates and the late 
Eugene O'Neill, Jr. This, on first sight, might 
seem to be an expansion of the earlier Modern 
Library Four Famous Greek Plays edited by 


Professor Paul Landis, since the Agamemnon, 
Oedipus the King, Medea and Frogs appeared also 
in the previous volume; but the translations are 
all different, and in fact the new volume, which 
adds the Prometheus, Antigone and Alcestis, is 
reportedly based upon the Random House edi- 
tion of The Complete Greek Drama. 

Apparently the claim in the Preface that the 
‘anonymous prose version of Aristophanes has 
been exhaustively corrected and revised” (when 
actually Gilbert Murray's translation of the 
Frogs is the one printed) is merely one trace of the 
use of material from the complete edition which 
is not specifically applicable to the volume in 
hand. This is a good selection of plays, however, 
and the book is a handy addition to the series. 

The four Modern Library college editions dis- 
cussed above are all under 1950 copyright by their 
publisher, Random House, New York. The first 


three contain excellent short bibliographies. 


EVERYMAN TOO 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE Ctassics have ap 
peared likewise in the new series of American 
editions in Everyman’s Library: The Republic of 
Plato (64A), The Ethics of Aristotle (547A) and 
The History of the Peloponnesian War by Thucy- 
dides (455A), all copyrighted by E. P. Dutton in 
New York, 1950. The content of the Plato vol- 
ume is apparently unchanged from that of the 
Everyman printing of 1935-42; the Thucydides 
volume seems to differ from the British printing 
of 1926 only in the omission of the plan for the 
Battle of Plataea, while the Select Bibliography at 
the end of the Introduction still stops with edi- 
tions and translations printed by 1903. Pre- 
sumably the Aristotle also is unchanged in con- 
tent, although this reviewer had none of its 
antecedents with which to compare it. There is 
likewise an American edition of Lucretius with 
the William Ellery Leonard translation, but no 
copy came to hand for this discussion. 

It is sad that the content of these volumes 
would seem to be virtually unchanged from the 
old British printings; for the American editions, 
agreeably bound and beautifully legible, are 
typographically a new creation from new plates 
completely reset. In any event, whenever one of 
these translations happens to be the best for his 
purpose, the reader can now have it in a thor- 
oughly attractive format. 

The respective merits of “Modern” and 
“Everyman” are underscored by the arrival, as 
this issue goes to press, of The Complete Writings 
of Thucydides (T51 in the Modern Library college 
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editions: New York, 1951), a reimpression of the 
same Crawley translation (the plates show wear), 
but with an essay on antitheses in Thucydides by 
Professor John H. Finley, Jr., replacing the old 
Joseph Gavorse introduction. A one-page bibliog- 
raphy of recent works about the author contrasts 
vividly with the Everyman bibliography, but 
Everyman does offer an index as well as a table of 
contents. If the binding and an index of sorts are 
more important, choose Everyman; if an in- 
troduction by a contemporary scholar and an up- 
to-date select bibliography are more useful, choose 


Modern Library. 


THE ELDER PLINY 


THE PREVIOUS TWELVE VOLUMES contain trans 
lations for literary purposes; the thirteenth, A 
Roman Book on Precious Stones by Sydney H. 
Ball (Gemological Institute of America: Los 
Angeles, 1950), aims to be a sourcebook of techni- 
cal information prepared by a competent author- 
ity in the field of precious stones. The translation 
of Pliny HN 37, which is the core of the book, is 
described as a “rendering into modern English” 
of Philemon Holland's translation (London, 1601). 

The book is in three sections. Section I is in- 
troductory with chapters on Pliny, his author- 
ities, his stature as a mineralogist, Roman jewelry 
and jewelers, the geographical sources of gems 
and the history of ancient commerce in them, 
their relative values in Pliny’s time, techniques of 
mining, their industrial use, treated and false 
stones, and two charts of equivalents for ancient 
and modern names of gems and minerals in Pliny. 
Section II contains a Foreword by Miss Kay 
Swindler, Mr. Ball's associate, who completed 
the editing after his death. There follows the 
adaptation of Holland in which “the author 
without changing the context of the translation 
has attempted...to reword certain phrases 
and sentences for greater clarity and for the 
easier understanding of 20th century readers” 
(p. 111). HN 36:34, 141-142 and 67, 196-198 
appear as an appendix. Section HI contains notes 
upon the translation and an inclusive index. 

The translation can be illustrated by passages 
from HN 37 (with chapter and paragraph numbers 
and Latin from the Jan-Mayhoff edition): 


STEINER 


35,114: Sudines says it is found in the Syverus 
(Sudines dicit et in Sibero . . . nasci). 

34,113: The stone chrysoprasius, of sea water or hoar. 
hound green, is preferred. ... In a way it resembles 
the green juice of the leek... (praefertur 


chrysoprasos porri sucum et ipsa referens ... 
66,180: The gem paeantitis, called by some gemonides 
Paeanitides, quas quidam gaeanidas vocant .. . ) 
rotten wood 


67,181: . . . resembling . similem 


ligno 

It is hard business to depend upon Holland 
for Scriptural authority. In fact it is desperate 
business, when doing technical research, to be 
forced to depend upon - whatever translation 
comes to hand for an impression of precisely what 
the ancient authors said (e.g. Arthur Golding’s 
translation of Solinus which is times 
cited). 

And it is likewise a serious matter to be cut 
off from modern textual suggestions (frail reeds 
though they may be) in a work of this sort. There 
is no evidence to show that Ball used any Latin 
later than the Hardouinus edition of 1723 from 
which he says (p. v) he adopted his chapter 


severa l 


headings. 

This book was dear to the heart of its author 
It obviously represents the fruit of a lifetime of 
leisurely but determined reading of all kinds of 
literature and lore which chanced to come his 
way. Its outline shows that he knew what a 
successful book of the sort should be like. The 
sad thing is that he did not have the philological 
training that would have served as the mortar to 
hold all his bricks together. 

The ideal editor of Book 37 would be an ex- 
perienced philologist, capable both as a linguist 
and as a text critic, who also possessed wide and 
sound experience as a mineralogist if not as a 
lapidary. No mineralogist who is not a philolo- 
gist, and no philologist who is not a mineralogist, 
should undertake such a work without profes: 
sional assistance in the other field. 

Despite all this, Ball's book is not without its 
merits. The modernization of Holland makes 
interesting and rather pleasant reading, and the 
notes contain a wealth of antiquarian and folklore 
material from an extremely wide range of sources. 
There is still much room for any kind of com- 
mentary upon Pliny. 





G. S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SURVEY 


The Ancient World. By Joseph W. Swain. 
{Harpers Historical Series.} (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. Vols. 2, Pp. 
1177. $8.00.) 


INTENDED as a textbook for college survey 
courses in Ancient History, this publication 
spans in an interpretative way the period 
from earliest times approximately to Justinian. 
Since serviceable texts in this field are at a 
premium, the new work is welcome especially 
since it has several qualities which recom 
mend it highly; it is scholarly, well organized, 
felicitous in explanation, and interesting. 

Unlike too many texts, the new one is 
definitely not a “paste-pot and shears” 
epitome of several other texts. In many 
places it is based on rather independent his- 
torical research and incorporates late archeo- 
logical materials. While the thesis that at- 
tempts partially to explain Roman foreign 
policy by the aspirations and policies of the 
diferent Roman patrician families is not en- 
tirely new, and has already tended to be 
drawn quite thin in more specialized works, 
the material is novel in a college text. Profes- 
sor Swain has done a great deal of work to 
prepare the elaborate genealogies which he 
offers by way of explanation and support of 
this thesis. The description of conditions in 
the East and their relation to Rome is quite 
fresh; especially is this freshness evident in 
the clever analysis of Eumenes'’ role in stimu- 
lating Roman intervention in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms. Moreover, the incorporation of the 
many messianic prophecies current in the 
East—material not common in college texts 
greatly helps the reader appreciate the aspira- 
tion of the Eastern mind to recapture its own 
soul; Jewish messianic literature, as further 
evidence of unrest in the East, is made to 
ft nicely into the general Eastern intellectual 
pattern instead of being presented as a unique 
phenomenon. One feels that Rome's expan- 
sion in the East has been given a rational 
and consistent explanation rather than being 


merely stated in a recital of facts which a 
student feels he must memorize. A great 
deal has already been written in praise of the 
historiographical notes which the text intro 
duces at the ends of chapters to describe the 
work of modern scholars in Ancient History 
whose research has helped set the accepted 
interpretation of the periods covered by the 
chapters. This historiographical material is 
by no means the least valuable information 
in the entire work; even graduate students 
will find it very helpful. It is rather puzzling 
to determine why no textbook used the idea 
before. The incorporation of the latest signifi- 
cant archeological discoveries in the ancient 
East helps sustain the scholarly character of 
the text. It is refreshing to see the work done 
at Ras Shamra given due recognition. 

The text is not only scholarly but also 
well organized; it insists upon a continuity 
and unity. The author has achieved for a 
textbook what Eduard Meyer did in his 
greater survey; he has written a text which 
moves forward with a theme instead of just 
moving forward. Where at all possible, the 
story in The Ancient World revolves around 
the laborious development of cosmopolitanism 
in ancient times. With this theme in mind, 
the author appropriately divides the two 
volumes not at the death of Alexander but 
at that of Philip of Macedon. Within this 
greater continuity, the connection between 
political history and philosophy, religion, 
economics, and especially historical literature, 
is so skillfully related that the reader is usually 
unaware that he has made any artificial transi- 
tion from politics to “culture.” Especially is 
this true in the description of fourth-century 
Greece and republican Rome. Outlying 
peoples are always tucked neatly into the 
general story, their position being deter- 
mined more by the author's desire to be 
logical rather than traditional. Dionysius of 
Syracuse, for example, is mentioned along 
with the Gallic invaders of Italy to furnish a 
fuller glance at simultaneous events in the 
early history of the peninsula, and Etruscans 
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are discussed in connection with Greek his- 
tory in the West rather than as a prelude to 
Roman history. In Roman times the East 
is never lost sight of. The history of the Jews 
receives a much wider and more thoughtful 
treatment than is usual in texts and the dis- 
cussion of the Seleucids and Ptolemies is com- 
plete enough to allow the reader to feel that 
he understands at least a little of their prob- 
lems and policies. 

One feature readers will appreciate in the 
text is its happy, and apparently unconscious, 
knack of singling out and clarifying items 
which usually confuse students. No text, for 
instance, has afforded a clearer and at the 
same time acceptable, account of the Greek 
migrations. Some critics may berate the over- 
simplification of the presentation but it is 
desirable than the confused, and 
accounts in most texts. 


far more 
largely glossed-over, 
The concise definition of a patrician, the de- 
scription of the social classes within the 
plebeian ranks, the enlightening note on the 
modern incorisistency of quoting Roman 
proper names, the explanation of the Torah, 
the Talmud, Apocrypha, and the somewhat 
lengthy discussion of the historicity of the 
books of the Bible, all deal with problems 
bout which students are generally confused. 
There are many examples of such happy 
explanations; nowhere is there any glossing 
over of small problems where a sentence 
would clarify them. If there is no satisfactory 
evidence in a particular situation we are 
clearly told so. 

Lastly, the volumes are always alive and 
interesting. These features, lamentably ab- 
sent in many texts, spring from the fact that 
the author aims to explain and interpret 
rather than to chronicle. The attempt to 
reconstruct internal politics in Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war, the emphasis placed 
on the influence of patrician family traditions 
in Roman history, the fuller treatment of the 
East and its aspirations, all help the reader 
feel that he has permission to go backstage 
rather than to be present in the balcony. We 
seem to feel somehow that we are helping 
Alexander the Great debate the feasibility of 
conquering farther and farther. We sense 


that we are looking at the ancient world 
impartially; we see that everyone is not a 
hero simply because he is a Greek or Roman. 
One misses the usual biased adulation of 
everything classical merely because it is classj 
cal, a trait too often found in texts written 
by classicists rather than trained historians, 
Some of the interest qualities of the text can 
be traced to its simple style. Sentences, with 
very few exceptions, are always clear; some- 
times they express a twinkle of humor; occa- 
sionally they hide a somewhat cynical atti 
tude. Excellent genealogies, newly Grawn 
maps—-maps which actually designate the 
places discussed in the text—and some un- 
common plates, help the reader visualize 
what he has read in words. Even the well- 
planned index which lists Roman proper 
names in a sensible way serves to sustain 
one’s interest by relieving him of the need 
for a great deal of patience. The bibliography 
lists both ancient sources and modern works 
for each period or topic. 

With all its merits, the text might appear 
to some readers to have certain shortcomings 
To criticize its factual content one would 
have to quibble over relatively unimportant 
details. Yet there seems to be a tendency 
often to state facts in too definite a fashion. 
While such a tendency possibly can be ex: 
cused in a general survey where a great 
period is compressed into a small space with 
little opportunity to facts more 
fully, still a word or two of qualification, or 
a less definite modifier might in many cases 
have brought a statement a little closer to 
the truth. A wider acquaintance with Origen, 
for example, makes him appear less hostile to 
and less uninterested in the Roman church 
than the text would imply. One feels that 
occasionally facts are too readily slipped into 
a program sympathetic with the Roman 
imperial rat-race. The excuse for the Third 
Punic war appears somewhat dangling for 
evidence especially when we three 
pages later that the Romans are quite capable 
of base perfidy in Spain. 

Some further description of the Roman 
bureaucracy, more material on the provincial 
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of the senate, a fuller discussion on Indo- 
European languages, and a more extensive 
explanation of the development of the alpha- 
bet especially in view of the yet unpublished 
find at Ras Shamra, might appear desirable. 
While a lengthy analysis of Rome's decline 
and fall is admittedly hackneyed, still had 
the last part of the second volume been 
written around some phase of the decline, 
this latter part of the work would not be the 
inferior section of the book that it now is. 

Experience will tell whether the text, 
despite its simple language and wealth of 
maps and genealogies, will prove to be too 
dificult for students of sophomore standing. 
It may well turn out to be a teacher's secret 
treasure rather than a common student’s 
aid. If the text be too difficult, the chief 
trouble will be found in the period covering 
the Roman Republic where detailed accounts 
of the Roman patrician families, their an- 
cestral animosities, their interminable inter- 
marriages, and conflicting policies add much 
of a burden. Since the text is a survey and 
in general skillfully keeps affairs in their 
proper perspective, one wonders whether 
much of the material on the family histories 
should not have been curtailed and more ap- 
propriately relegated to a well-written article 
or two. 

One of the chief objections to the text 
will doubtless come from religious groups. 
Many who feel that the positivistic quest for 
the historical Jesus, as scientific as it appears, 
is postulated on as old and as unprovable a 
st of hypotheses as the “unscientific” 
religious interpretation, will actively con- 
demn the new work. But since the problem 
of Jesus was, is, and probably will remain a 

ichy one, it must be said that the author 
has done his best to state his honest convic- 
tions in the least offensive way. Occasionally, 
however, there are unnecessary remarks 


inspired by no scientific investigation which 
might lay the author open to charges of 
fippancy. The humor spent on the note on 
page 111 of volume two might have been in 
better taste elsewhere. The personal family 
legend related on page 492, volume two, 
besides stepping out of character in these 
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objective volumes, is very significant in 
betraying the background from which the 
author approached the story of Jesus. 

All in all, if one desires a well organize 
well written, interpretative, and interesting 
survey of ancient times, The Ancient World 
should be on his list. A text both scholarly 
and interesting is a rarity. 

E. G. WELTIN 


Washington University 


ANATOMY 
(translator), 


Linp, L. R. ( The Epitome of 
Andreas Vesalius: New York, The Mac 
millan Company (1949). Pp. xxxvii+ 105 
+25. $7.50. 


THE YEAR 1543 is One of the most pre 
eminent in the history of the human intellect, 
for within its confines occurred, through 
some magnificent bounty of fortune, the pub- 
lication of two works of epochal importance 
for the development of scientific knowledge. 
Ultimately provoking drastic alterations of 
human conceptions, Copernicus gave to the 
world his De Revolutionibus Orbium Coeles- 
tium, the doctrines of which established the 
beginnings of modern astronomy on a scien- 
tific basis. No less revolutionary in principle 

though less widely known and appreci- 
ated—was the publication of the De Humani 
Corporis Fabrica by Andreas Vesalius, to be 
followed very shortly by Vesalius’ own 
Epitome of the Fabrica. By virtue of these 
works, Vesalius created the foundation on 
which the structure of modern anatomy has 
been reared. He has been called, with no 
exaggeration, the father of modern anatomy. 
Sir William Osler’s judgment that the 
Fabrica is the greatest medical book ever 
written is, perhaps, not far wrong. Neither 
the Fabrica nor the Epitome had ever previ- 
ously been translated into English, and the 
Latin works themselves, not often repub- 
lished, are rarely available. A new edition, or 
a translation, was therefore greatly to be 
desired. This need has now been satisfied, 
in the case of the Epitome, by L. R. Lind, and 
in exemplary fashion. 
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In his introduction, Lind gives an abbrevi- 
ated but competent account of what is known 
of Vesalius’ life and scientific activities, and an 
illuminating critique of his personality and 
character. In the second part of the introduc- 
tion, he discusses the purpose, nature, and 
history of the Epitome, which was, in Lind’s 
words, “a triumph of condensation,” yet 
also more than just a condensation of the 
Fabrica, since it is “a book in its own right, 
independent in treatment, point of view, and 
purpose.” To Vesalius it was a “pathway” 
to the Fabrica, or a compendium, and 
Lind’s tion that the Epitome was 
written by Vesalius to serve particularly the 
needs of students is doubtless correct. The 
fact that Vesalius was so typically a man of 
the Renaissance inspires Lind to write some 
very salutary remarks concerning the harmful 
and needless dichotomy which prevails in 
modern education, with the resulting quarrel 
between the sciences and the humanities. 
The great scientists of the Renaissance, from 
Leonardo on, inspired by the renascence of 
achieved a 


sugé 


all aspects of ancient culture, 
comprehensive and universal learning very 
unlike the narrowed, specialized knowledge 
of the modern scholar or scientist. Of this 
type of the “uomo 
Vesalius was, as Lind points 
he was 


Renaissance science, 
universale,”” 
out, an outstanding example, since 
poet, philosopher, and artist, as well as teacher 


physician, and anatomist. 
The Fabrica 

As MENTIONED above, it was in his Fabrica, 
a volume of immense size, that Vesalius gave 
a minute, anatomical description of the parts 
and structures of the organism. The revolu- 
tionary principle in Vesalius’ anatomy con 
sists in the fact that his work was based 
uncompromisingly on his own anatomical 
dissections of the cadaver and on direct 
empirical observation. Disregarding all estab- 
lished authority, insofar as anatomy was 
concerned, including that of Galen who still 
reigned supreme in all divisions of medicine, 
Vesalius provided the first truly scientific 
description of the skeleton, the muscles, the 
vascular and nervous systems, the abdominal 
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and thoracic viscera, the reproductive organs, 
and the brain of the human organism. The 
Epitome covers essentially the same ground 
as the Fabrica. Its plan may, perhaps, be 
most easily conveyed by a quotation from 
Vesalius’ own remarks to the reader: “The 
compendium of the books on the fabric of 
the human body which I now publish is dj 
vided into two sections, of which the first is 
comprised of six chapters embracing a most 
succinct description of all the parts; the 
second section displays their delineation in a 
number of plates accompanied by indices of 
the characters by which they are designated.” 
Lind’s translation of the six chapters of 
the Epitome is expertly done, and the result 
is very clear and readable. The translation 
reflects great care and ability on the part of 
the translator, for neither Vesalius’ subject 
nor his style are simple. A source of particu: 
lar difficulty is the fact that Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Latin used in medical and scientific 
writing was at a very evolutionary and fluid 
stage. Since no fully technical terminology 
was available, some new terms had to be 
adopted by Vesalius, while there are other 
terms used by him for concepts which have 
now been lost from medicine. That the result 
ing translation 1s so uniformly successful is, 
therefore, greatly to the translator's credit. 
Only one principle utilized in the transla 
tion is, I think, questionable. As Lind says in 
his Preface (cf. p. xii), he was urged by medi 
cal collaborators to adopt a “more modern 
and technical phraseology” in translating, 
and consequently did so. Although this 1s 
possibly justifiable considering the audience 
to which the book is chiefly addressed, it 
still, in my opinion, seems regrettable. For 
this procedure to some degree obscures 
Vesalius’ own style and language, which is 
picturesque, as Lind points out. But perhaps 
more important, it imports a somewhat false 
air of modernism into his work, which might 
well lead to Vesalius 
true position in the development of medicine 
This modernism then causes those concepts 
of Vesalius which cannot in any way be 
modernized or made fully understandable to 
the modern mind, since the concepts have 
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now been altered or lost (e.g., the categorizing 
of the parts of the body into similars and 
dissimilars), to seem, by contrast, all the more 
strange and remarkable. The translator's 
procedure may, however, have conduced toa 
greater clarity—an obviously desirable qual- 


Additional Notes 


Two orner features of the book call for 
note. Each of the six chapters is followed by 
a “general interpretation” of the chapter and 
4 series of anatomical notes on the text, con- 
tributed by Dr. C. W. Asling. These addi- 
tions will be very helpful both to the general 
and to the scientific reader. Also useful will 
be the collection of the Greek marginal notes, 
added by Vesalius throughout the Epitome, 
giving the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
name for the various parts of the organism. 
Lind has collected the Greek and Latin terms, 
and given their translations, in parallel col- 
umns. 

A most unusual and desirable feature of 
Lind’s book is the inclusion of a facsimile 
reproduction of the excessively rare first 
edition of the Epitome, published by Johannes 
Oporinus of Basel. The reader, therefore, 
has access to the original Latin text, and to 
the magnificent title-page woodcut represent- 
ing a public exhibition of anatomy conducted 
by Vesalius. In the latter part of the Epitome 
occur the eleven woodcuts representing and 
identifying the bones and muscles, the nerves, 
veins, and arteries, as well as the external 
parts, which were described by Vesalius in 
the Epitome. The woodcuts were designed 
by the anatomist himself, but executed, 
most likely, by his friend, the artist Stephan 
van Calcar. Exhibiting a vast superiority 
over other contemporary representations of 
human anatomy, these woodcuts are graphic 
evidence of Vesalius’ remarkable accomplish- 
ments as an anatomist. An unique and in- 
genious feature of the woodcuts should be 
specially mentioned: several of them contain 
separate representations of the structures 
and organs, which Vesalius intended the 
student, as a help in learning, to cut out and 
toattach appropriately to the representations 
of the skeleton. 
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Lind’s undertaking from the beginning 
enlisted the sympathetic interest and coopera- 
tion of several scholars in the field of the 
History of Medicine, including the late Logan 
Clendening, who also wrote a Foreword for 
the volume. The publication, which was 
sponsored by the historical section of the 
Yale Medical Library, has been carried out 
in very handsome fashion; the typography 
and all features of the format have been 
beautifully designed and executed. Dr. 
Lind is to be highly commended for his 
achievement of a difficult piece of work 
which involved unusual versatility and a 
penetrating knowledge of several fields for 
the most part unexplored by the Classical 
scholar. 

Haroip W. MILter 

Bucknell University 
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Onesicritus: A Study in Hellenistic Historiog- 
raphy, By Trugspett S. Brown. University 
of California Publications in History, vol. 
xxxix. Pp. viii+196. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1949. 

THE worps with which the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt stated his purpose in establish- 
ing the Library at Hyde Park! might well 
have been used by Alexander the Great to 
describe the function of his Royal Chancel- 
lery and of the Imperial Record Office 
founded by him at Babylon after his return 
from India. Each was “a source material 
collection relating to a specific period in 
history” and including private and public 
correspondence as well as state papers and 
reports. In both libraries a staff of archivists 
was employed to sort, catalogue, and make 
available to scholars the material that had 
been brought together. In one important 
respect, however, the two collections differ; 
Roosevelt, in spite of repeated attempts, 
was never able to keep a diary; Alexander, 


1A feature article on the Library at Hyde Park, 
entitled “The Compleat Roosevelt,” by Charles Poore, 
appeared in the New York Times Magazine, Nov. 9, 
1941, Pp. II, 29-30. 
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on the other hand, had an official daybook, 
in which were recorded political and military 
transactions, audiences with foreign envoys, 
and religious celebrations and offerings. 
Another difference should also be noted: the 
usefulness of the modern collection is prob- 
ably limited to the field of the historian, 
whereas the data on the lands, people, ani- 
mals, climate, and vegetation which had been 
procured by the bematists and other officials 
who accompanied Alexander on his expedi- 
tion served such scientific purposes as the 
foundation for the botanical researches of 
Theophrastus and the geographical system of 
Eratosthenes. 

In spite of Alexander's efforts to make 
available to posterity this wealth of informa- 
tion, not only the records themselves, but 
also the memoirs written by the men who 
accompanied him, have survived only in 
fragmentary form. Of the historians Dr. 
Brown has chosen for the subject of his book 
the one whom he regards as the most tantaliz- 
ing, and he has discussed others in a number 
of articles. It is this familiarity with the whole 
field of primary sources for the Alexander- 
story, as well as the careful weighing of the 
evidence, that makes his study of Onesicritus 
a valuable contribution to the field of histori- 
cal literature. 

A glance at the chapter headings reveals 
the varied facets of Onesicritus’ character 
and writing but hardly suggests the wide 
range of Dr. Brown's investigations into the 
background of related fields of knowledge. 
Thus the first chapter, which deals with the 
life and work of Onesicritus, includes a dis- 
cussion of the prose encomium as a literary 
type. In the second chapter, as well as in the 
two appendices, Dr. Brown tackles the vexed 
problems connected with the life and teach- 
ings of Diogenes before analyzing the Frag- 
ments of Onesicritus which reflect Cynic 
views; various theories of kingship are also 
discussed. In the section on utopian literature 
Onesicritus’ description of the life and insti- 
tutions of the Indians in the Land of Musi- 
canus is compared with those of other ideal- 
ized peoples which are found in the works of 
Plato, Theopompus, Euhemerus, and Jambu- 
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lus. The value of Onesicritus as a natural 
scientist is brought into focus by a brief 
summary of the organization and functions 
of the Royal Chancellery and an estimate of 
the scientific qualifications of the other 
“men who campaigned with Alexander.” Ip 
the account of the voyage back from India 
there is naturally more opportunity for com- 
paring Onesicritus and Nearchus than else. 
where, although the differences in the ac 
counts of the two men are kept before the 
reader's attention throughout the book. 

The scantiness of the Fragments of 
Onesicritus might have tempted a_ less 
cautious scholar than Dr. Brown to make 
assumptions about the length and plan of the 
“Education of Alexander” from its compari: 
son, even in antiquity, to Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paedia. He concedes that Onesicritus prob 
ably began his biography with a preface 
stating his reasons for its composition and 
included a section dealing with the ancestry, 
character, and training of Alexander, but we 
are reminded that the position of the Mace- 
donian must have been less predominating 
than that of Cyrus, partly because Onesicri- 
tus did not accompany his king on the 
journey back from India. In the Agesilaus 
Dr. Brown sees a better basis of comparison, 
because both authors were personally ac 
quainted with the heroes of their biographies, 
but here, too, differences are noted. Unlike 
Strasburger, Brown does not think that 
Onesicritus influenced the Alexander ro 
mance. In fact he censures Tarn for applying 
that term to the work of Onesicritus. 

A considerable portion of the chapter on 
Onesicritus and the Cynics consists of a 
refutation of the extreme and untenable 
views expressed by Farrand Sayre in his 
study of Diogenes of Sinope. Not only does 
Brown challenge Sayre’s denial that Onesicri’ 
tus studied under the Cynic, but he shows the 
importance of the historian in helping “to 
distinguish the genuine Diogenes from the 
literary figure of the Stoics.” In commenting 
upon the value of Diogenes Laertius as a 
source for the life of the Cynic, Dr. Brown 
could have avoided ambiguity in one sentence 
by referring to the biographer by his two 
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names instead of using the expression “Diog- 
enes himself” (p. 26). 

The account of Onesicritus’ visit to the 
Indian gymnosophists is the longest single 
extant Fragment. Dr. Brown has translated 
it in full before beginning his analysis of it. 
In order to separate the Indian, Cynic, and 
Onesicritean elements in the passage, Dr. 
Brown uses the accounts of Aristobulus and 
Nearchus as checks, because these two men 
do not seem to have been trained in Greek 
philosophy. He finds general agreement be- 
tween the three historians when they are 
dealing with externals, but he concludes that 
the views ascribed to the Indian sages, even 
if native in origin, are handled by Onesicritus 
in such a way as to agree with Cynic pre- 
epts. There is, however, one important 
exception. The views on the proper use of 
absolute power are probably Onesicritus’ 
own ideas, derived from his reading of 
Xenophon and his personal relations with 
Alexander. These ideas may, in Brown’s 
opinion, be partly responsible for the change 
in Cynic outlook, when Heracles and a life 
of toil came to be associated with the picture 
of the ideal ruler. In this connection Brown 
commends Tarn for emphasizing “the posi- 
tive influence of Alexander's personality . . . 
in order to counteract the tendency to ‘ex- 
plain’ the Macedonian as the product of his 
age,” but he feels that this scholar goes much 
too far in his attempt to transform the world 
conqueror into a philanthropic civilizer. 

The two Fragments which describe the 
marvels of India are also translated by Dr. 
Brown. Here again we are not dependent upon 
Onesicritus alone for information about the 
Land of Musicanus, although the pertinent 
passages in the accounts of Nearchus and 
Ptolemy are not extant, and their contents 
must be inferred from such secondary sources 
as Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, and Curtius 
Rufus. In his emphasis upon the simplicity 
of the legal system Onesicritus again betrays 
his Cynic training, but the influence of 
Xenophon may account for such details as 
the employment of young men to do the tasks 
of slaves and the need of hunting in order to 
obtain meat as food. In another passage 
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Strabo quotes Megasthenes as saying that 
none of the Indians used slaves, whereas 
Onesicritus limited this custom to the Land 
of Musicanus. Particular attention should be 
called to Dr. Brown’s note (p. 156, n. 41), 
where he rectifies the mistranslation of this 
passage by H. L. Jones in the Loeb edition. 
After summarizing each of the four utopias 
with which he compares the Land of Musi- 
canus, Dr. Brown points out their similarities 
and differences. He devotes considerable 
space to the divergent ancient and modern 
opinions of Euhemerus and his theory. 
Toward Susemihl’s date for the setting of 
Iambulus’ Heliopolitansas somewhere between 
315 and 226 s.c., Dr. Brown seems at first 
to take a non-committal attitude, when he 
declares (p. 72) that we have only Diodorus 
Siculus’ summary of the tale as the terminus 
ante quem, but later (p. 74) he asserts that 
Iambulus typifies the taste of the earlier 
Hellenistic period. Since lambulus borrowed 
details from several writers, Dr. Brown also 
considers the question of Onesicritus as one 
of his sources. Unlike Kroll, who sees definite 
connections between the two authors, 
Brown does not feel justified in asserting that 
Jambulus made use of Onesicritus, although 
he does not exclude that possibility. 

A statement of Patrocles quoted by Strabo 
is interpreted by Brown as meaning that 
several types of writing were done by the 
members of Alexander's staff, ranging from 
the scientific, which was intended for a 
small group of scholars, to the purely popular, 
whose purpose might have been to arouse 
interest in emigration. Two factors, accord- 
ing to Brown, vitiated the quality and con- 
tributed to the loss of the scientific material. 
One was, of course, the early death of 
Alexander, who would undoubtedly have 
seen to it that the data were published. 
The other was the estrangement of Cal- 
listhenes, whose Peripatetic training would 
have given him the ability to sift that material 
more carefully, had he gone with Alexander 
to India. The result was that the popular 
accounts came to be regarded as more authori- 
tative than the expert testimony, and by the 
time of Strabo they alone were extant. It is to 
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this author and to Pliny that we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of Onesicritus’ 
views on the natural phenomena of India. 
The difference between the scientific and 
the popular approach is well illustrated by 
Brown’s comparison of Onesicritus’ account 
of the banyan tree with that of Theophrastus. 
He calls the former a good description of its 
general appaerance, but the phrase “rooting 
branches” shows that Onesicritus had no 
conception of the functions of the various 
parts of a plant, whereas Theophrastus 
emphasizes the difference between branches 
and aerial roots. In Onesicritus’ references to 
animals, on the other hand, his love of the 
marvelous gets the better of him; the ele- 
phants and snakes of India are bigger and 
better than those of Africa, and not only 
crocodiles but also hippopotami are to be 
found in the East. In these comparisons of 
India and Africa, as well as in his description 
of Hyrcania, Brown thinks that Onesicritus 
may have been influenced by Ionian theories 
of climate and geography, and his discussion 
of the rainfall of India gives him an oppor- 
tunity to air his views about its influence on 
the color of the human skin and the size of 
the animals. His astronomical observations 
are more credulous than those of Nearchus, 
and a comparison of their estimates of dimen- 
sions and distances with those of Aristobulus 
reveals Onesicritus’ figures as the highest and 
those of Nearchus as the most conservative. 
In his general comparison of Onesicritus 
and Nearchus, Dr. Brown cautions against 
drawing conclusions which may be disproved 
by the recovery of additional Fragments of 
either author. For example, Onesicritus’ 
failure to mention Nearchus in any extant 
passage does not justify Jacoby in assuming 
that Onesicritus never mentioned him at 
all. On the other hand, Brown accepts 
Jacoby’s view that Nearchus brought out 
his book to discredit his rival, but he admits 
that that does not necessarily mean that the 
later work is the more reliable. Nor does Dr. 
Brown overlook the limitations of Nearchus. 
Although the extant bulk of his work is three 
times that of Onesicritus, the scanty Frag- 
ments of the latter give us a far better idea 
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of Alexander’s character. Nearchus’ stories 
of stone-throwing elephants, amazingly strong 
tigers, and “skins of gold-mining ants that 
resembled leopard pelts” show that he was 
not completely exempt from the charge of 
credulity. While he is more accurate and 
systematic in such matters as dimensions and 
stopping places, Onesicritus is our only 
authority for the name of one city, Alexandria 
founded by Leonnatus in the land of the 
Oritae, and Dr. Brown calls Onesicritus’ 
estimate of the size of the whales in the 
Persian Gulf credible, that of Nearchus fan- 
tastic. The loss of Onesicritus’ description of 
the region between the Carmanian promon- 
tory and Oracta is especially to be deplored, 
because it would have included his account of 
Alexander’s meeting with the leaders of the 
fleet, an event which is rather theatrical 
even in the version of Nearchus. Dr. Brown 
admits that in addition to the attested 
Fragments of Onesicritus a good deal more 
of his return voyage survives in such authors 
as Philostratus and Aelian, but that there is 
no reliable method of separating those pass- 
ages from their context. He concludes with 
the observation that, had the tables been 
turned, we might have been better off, for 
the systematic Nearchus, even in an abridged 
version, would still have been useful, and the 
complete account of Ohnesicritus would 
probably have included much that Nearchus 
regarded as unimportant. 

In the preface Dr. Brown expresses the 
hope that he has presented the sources of 
information in such a way that the reader 
may be able to form his own judgment of 
Onesicritus. No one can deny that the ap- 
proach has been unbiased and objective, but 
inasmuch as the text of the Fragments would 
probably not have added more than ten 
pages to the length of the book, it seems a 
pity that they were not included. It is true 
that the longest Fragments are translated in 
the text and that the contents of all but half 
a dozen of the others are given in the discus’ 
sion, but the bringing together of the pri- 
mary sources would have given the reader to 
whom Jacoby’s edition might not be acces 
sible an opportunity to view the material as 
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a whole. In almost a thousand footnotes 
only half a dozen errors seems almost phe- 
nomenal. The following may be noted: on 
p. 140, n. 102, |. 12, read p. 16 for 161; p. 
154, nN. 12, l. 1, read p. 332 for 322; p. 172, 
n. 20 should read Arr. Anab. VI, 13, 4. 
There is considerable confusion, however, in 
the references to the three works of Wilcken, 
especially on p. 151. Note 173 refers to a 
quotation from his book, Alexander the Great 
(English edition), although its title is given 
only in the bibliography; the other references 
on that and the following page are to his 
article, “Alexander der Grosse und die 
indischen Gymnosophisten™ in the Sitzungs- 
berichte of the Berlin Akademie, 1937. Since 
Wilcken’s other article, “Die letzten Pliine 
Alexanders des Grossen” occurs in the 1923 
volume, both articles could have been cited 
most clearly and briefly by the accepted 
abbreviation of the periodical and the year. 
A glance at the bibliography makes one 
wonder why such very early editions of sev- 
eral ancient authors were used when later 
Teubner texts must have been available. In 
neither notes nor bibliography is there any 
indication of the editions of Philostratus and 
Xenophon. 
EstHer V. HANSEN 
Elmira College 
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(from page 302) 

Lire 29 (1950).—(November 27: 61, 63) 
“Greek Theater.” Three photographs by N. R. 
Farbman of a recent production of Aeschylus’ 
Persians in the ancient Greek theater of Syracuse; 
brief commentary.—30 (1951).—(January 1: 88- 
90, 93-96) Robert Campbell, “How a Democracy 
Died.” An account of the Peloponnesian War 
with some reference to the half century preceding 
it and with a good deal of emphasis on con- 
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temporary parallels; seven drawings by Charles E. 
Martin and one map by Anthony Sodaro and 
Frank Stockman. 
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Henrp Mills Gelston 


Henry Mitts Getston, Emeritus Professor 
of Classical Languages and Archaeology in 
Butler University, died in Indianapolis on 
March 11, 19§1, after a brief illness. 

Professor Gelston was born on July 11, 
1877, at Pontiac, Michigan; he attended the 
University of Michigan, from which he 
received the bachelor’s degree in 1900. From 
1901 until 1906, except for a year of study 
at the American Academy in Rome, he 
taught Latin and ancient history in Central 
High School, Bay City, Michigan. In 1906 he 
returned for graduate study to the University 
of Michigan, and from there he came to But- 
ler University in 1910 as Acting Professor 
of Classical Languages. In 1912 he was 
promoted to Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Classical Languages, and for 35 
years he continued to serve this university, 
where he will be long remembered as a great 
teacher and a warm friend. He was honored 
in 1926 with the LL. D. degree by Butler 
University. 

He was author of articles in the Educator 
Journal and Classical Weekly, and was active 
in the meetings of the teachers of the Classics 
in Indiana colleges and in the Classical Sec- 
tion of the Indiana State Teacher's Associa- 
tion. He was a member of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, the 
American Archaeological Institute, the Amer- 
ican Classical League, and the American 
Association of University Professors. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gelston, a brother, the Rev. Willis L. 
Gelston, Alma, Michigan, and two nephews. 
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JOKES (from page 290) 


many Ages that they were ascribed to no 


meaner an Author than Hierocles.... 


{and} 


Twenty-one of the 28 facetiae are then given in broad 
English adaptation, a version which is generously 
padded, and which often takes the surprise out of the 


“punch line.’ The omissions are no doubt due to textual 





and moral difficulties. 

So, for over 150 years these 28 asteia circulated about 
Europe. Not until 1768 was the number enlarged, when 
Rhoer published 66 jokes based on the 68 which had 
been discovered in Codex V. Shortly afterwards, the 
existence of the Augustan Codex (later called Mona- 
censis), with 125 jokes, was noted by Pontanus; who 
proceeded to publish 109 of them with Latin transla- 
tions. That was all, until Minoides Minas ransacked the 
libraries of Greece and Asia, and became “famous for 
the number of books he discovered, destroyed, stole, 
and concealed;” among which was presumably Codex A 
with 258 facetiae, which Boissonade proceeded to pub- 
lish in 1848. The Philogelos, as we said, seems to be a 
merger of two separate joke books, those of Hierocles 
and Philagrius. 

Who were Hierocles and Philagrius? It is hard to 
make out anything for certain here. The first 28 stories 
were found in conjunction Hierocles* ““Com- 
mentary on the Golden Words of Pythagoras.’ This 
particular Hierocles had long been equated with the sth 
Century a.p. Neoplatonist. However Praechter (Karl 
Praechter, Hierokles der Stoiker. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche 
Verlag-Buchhandlung, 1901) identified the writer of the 
Commentary wilh a Stoic philosopher, a contemporary 
of Epictetus. Arnim and Schubart (H. von Arnim u. W. 
Schubart, Hierokles Ethische Elementarlehre, papyrus 
g780. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1906) pub- 
lished a 2nd Century papyrus of ethical fragments which 


with 


strongly corroborates Praechter. 

Whether the philosopher Hierocles is sth or 1st 
century, Neoplatonist or Stoic, most later authorities 
seem agreed that the writer of the Commentary is not 
the writer of the facetiae. The vocabulary, phraseology, 
and grammatical constructions of the two are quite 
different. However, the evidence against is as weak as 
the evidence in favor; since jokes by their nature lend 
themselves readily to revision and adaptation, and since 
these jokes are in the “dress” of the 9th and roth Cen- 
turies, though many are clearly pagan in origin. For the 
same reasons it has been impossible to equate Philagrius 
with any of the dozen or more persons of that name 
known to us from classical antiquity. Somehow, at any 
rate, the name Hierocles got attached to a collection of 
stories, and Philagrius to another. 

The lively interest in these asteia suddenly collapsed; 
ironically enough, this took place almost immediately 
after the appearance of the fullest and finest edition, 
Eberhard’s, in 1869, with his 264 stories. After this, 
there is little to add to the Record. In 1920 Charles 
Clinch Bubb (Chas. Clinch Bubb, The Jests of Hierocles 
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the Greek. Cleveland: 
an English translation, 


and Philagrius; newly tr. from 
The Rowfant Club, 1920) made 
based upon the Eberhard edition. Only 125 copies were 








printed. 

2 The numbering in all jokes follows that of the Eber- 
hard edition. The translations are mine. 

3 41. In slightly altered form, this story is also told of 
the moronic Cumaean. 

4 Page 60 (““Commentatio Critica.” 

5 Joe Miller was a London St 
1730. Died penniless in 1738. W 
employed his friend Jack Mottley to make a collection 
of current jokes. “Joe Miller's name was prefixed to 
them, and from that day to this the man who never 
uttered a jest has been the reputed author of every 
jest, past, present, and to come.” W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
Introduction to “Joe Miller in Motley,” London: 
Leadenhall, 1892; and to other Hazlitt reprints of Joe 
Miller stories. 

6 For a good treatment of the early English “jest 
books,” and an investigation of their sources, see Ernst 
Schulz, “Die englischen Schwankbiicher; bis herab zu 
Drie Bobbs” Berlin: Mayer u. 
Miller, 1912. 

7 This is number 30 of “Mery Tales, Wittie Ques- 
tions and Quick Answers, Very pleasant to be Readde.” 
7.) Reprinted in Volume 3 of the “Shakespeare 
Jest-Books,” London: Willis and Sotheran, 1864. 


Series edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 
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PRIZE IN NUMISMATICS 


The American Numismatic Society (Broadway 
between 155th and 156th Sts., New York 32) 
offers a prize of $100 to the undergraduate or 
graduate student in an accredited college or uni 
versity in the United States or Canada who sub- 
mits the most satisfactory paper based in large 
part on evidence from coins. 

The purpose of the prize is to emphasize the 
importance of numismatic evidence in certain 
historical studies, in certain economic investiga 
tions, in the history of art and architecture, and 
in the history of religion. 

It is recommended that papers submitted be 
copies of those prepared by the applicant in ful- 
fillment of the ordinary requirements of his uni: 
versity department. This, however, is not a 
requirement. A paper written especially for this 
contest will be equally acceptable. The American 
Numismatic Society places no restriction on 
either the period of time or the geographical area 
covered by the applicant’s paper. 

Papers must be received by the Secretary of 
the Society not later than September 1, 19§1. 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
INSTITUTE ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


The Department of Ancient Languages in 
the College of William and Mary will con- 
duct the thirteenth session of its Institute on 
the Teaching of Latin from June 25 to 
July 14 this summer. The work will be con- 
cerned, as in previous years, with problems 
of organizing and administering instruction on 
the high-school level. There will be the usual 
demonstration class and workshop projects. 
Emphasis will be laid upon the development 
and use of audio-visual materials. Visiting 
members of the faculty will be Dr. B. L. 
Ullman, Kenan Professor of Latin in the 


University of North Carolina and Gertrude 
J. Oppelt, Chairman of Foreign Language 
Department, South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, who has assisted in the 
Institute for several years. During the past 
twelve sessions 323 teachers of Latin from 37 
different states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada have attended the Institute. A 
special bulletin will be sent upon request. 

During the Summer Session of the College 
work will be offered also in Elementary Greek, 
Classical Civilization, and advanced reading 
from Latin literature. In charge of the Insti- 
tute and other courses will be Professors 
A. P. Wagener and George J. Ryan of the 
regular faculty of the college. 
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LATIN AND THE ROMANS, BOOK ONE, NEW EDITION—With this book 
the pupil is taught Latin just as he is taught any other tongue, and just as he was taught 
English. ‘Tedious drill is here replaced by a living language. Pupils concentrate on pleasur- 
able reading for meaning, on the English heritage from Latin, and on the enduring values 
of Roman civilization. The NEW EDITION provides a faster introduction to reading, 
many more examples of Latin in modern usage, new pictures. See it! 


GINN AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Boston SALES OFFICES: New York 11 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 


Chicago 16 
Toronto 5 











ACLS SCHOLARSHIPS 


The ACLS announces a program of awards for individuals to be designated ACLS SCHOLARS, 
to be carefully chosen from teachers in the humanities temporarily displaced from college and university 


faculties as a result of the defense emergency. 


PURPOSE 

The ACLS has long recognized that the ad- 
vancement in our society of significant humanistic 
scholarship demands of the humanist not only the 
maintenance and accretion of learning in spe- 
cialized fields of interest but also the continuous 
demonstration of the relevance of humanistic 
learning to the lasting problems of mankind 

General tendencies, manifest for some time 
but now acutely demonstrated by the particu- 
larly threatening effect of the defense emergency 
upon the humanities, argue the present need of 
increased concern on’the part of humanists with 
the articulate interpretation of the relevance of 
their studies to the persistent problems of man. 
In this program, therefore, the ACLS will give 
preference to those individuals who present pro- 
posals which will contribute to the demonstration 
of this relevance. 


PROPOSED STUDY 


Each candidate will be required to present a 
plan for study or research which offers promise 
of relating his humanistic knowledge to the per- 
sistent problems of mankind and of developing 
his skill in communicating these interpretations 
to this generation. The burden of proof that the 
proposal meets the intent of this program rests 
upon the candidate. No limit is placed upon the 
subject matter save that it must involve the hu 
manities. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


-andidate must have demonstrated a high 


de f scholarly attainment in one or more of 


th mumanistic disciplines, interpreted in general 
as follows: philosophy, including the philosophy 
of science and the philosophy cf law; philology, 
languages, literature and linguistics; archeology; 
art history and musicology (but not applied art or 
music); history, including the history of science 


and the history of religions; and cultural anthro- 
pology, including folklore. He must have the 
Doctorate of Philosophy or its equivalent in 
training and experience. His university or college 
experience at the faculty level must promise, if 
it does not already demonstrate, distinction as a 
teacher and scholar. No candidate will be con 
sidered who, at the time of application, has an 
assured faculty position for 1951-1952. Appoint 
ments as ACLS SCHOLARS are open only to 
men and women who are citizens of the United 
States. 


AWARD 


The stipend for an ACLS SCHOLAR will 
normally be the equivalent of the salary earned 
by the candidate during the academic year 1950- 
1951, although in no case will it exceed five 
thousand dollars. If in the opinion of the ACLS 
this stipend is inadequate for the execution of the 
proposed study or research, additional payments 
ye made for 


Ail 
may be made. No allowances will | 


foreign travel. The award will be for all or part 


of the academic year R. .:ewal is 
neither guaranteed nor forbidden since it will 
depend upon the continuance of the program, the 
availability of funds, and the quality of ac 
complishment under the existent award. 


APPLICATION 


Applications will be received from individual 
candidates, although the ACLS will welcome 
nominations from academic institutions. In any 
case, the ACLS will ask the institution with 
which the candidate has been associated for an 
expression of its concern and its interest in his 
academic future. 

Application forms should be requested im 
mediately from the Secretary for ACLS 
SCHOLARS, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES, 1219 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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